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Food  Distribution  Facilities 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

By  Patrick  P.\Boles  and  W.  Edward;  Black  more  ' 

agricultural  marketing  specialists 

Transportation  and  Facilities  Research  Division 

SUMMARY 


This  report  was  written  to  assist  Salt  Lake  City 
food  firms  and  farmers  in  planning  new  facilities. 
Several  firms  are  located  in  downtown  Salt  Lake 
City  on  land  that  could  be  used  by  businesses  able 
to  pay  higher  land  rent.  In  order  for  many  of  these 
firms  to  benefit  by  modern  handling  and  opera- 
tional procedures,  it  is  imperative  they  move  from 
their  present  facilities. 

Sixty-six  independent  food  firms  were  included 
in  a  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA),  and  certain  information 
was  ascertained  from  other  food  firms.  The  66 
firms  handled  an  estimated  291,261  tons  of  food 
products  in  1966.  Selected  costs  for  handling  these 
products  were  $2,846,425,  or  an  average  of  $9.77 
per  ton.  Other  costs  were  not  included  because  they 
were  not  subject  to  change  or  could  not  be  accu- 
rately estimated  in  old  or  new  facilities.  Farmers 
using  a  farmers'  market  in  Salt  Lake  City  were 
also  included. 

Plans  developed  for  a  new  food  distribution 

center  for  Salt  Lake  City  call  for  construction  of — 

three  multiple-occupancy  buildings  to  house 

19  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  and  four 

other  food  firms ; 

three  single-occupancy  buildings  to  house  two 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  and  one  other 
food  firm ; 

one  farmers'  market  shed  with  40  stalls;  and 
one  office  building  to  house  the  market  man- 
agement, brokers,  and  other  market-related 
functions. 

It  is  recommended  that  space  be  provided  for 
allied  industry  that  would  find  it  advantageous  to 
locate  near  food  firms. 

As  planned,  the  multiple-occupancy  buildings, 
designed  for  efficient  food  handling,  have  plat- 
forms running  the  length  of  the  buildings  at  both 
front  and  rear.  The  front  platforms  are  designed 
so  they  will  be  at  truckbed  height,  and  the  rear 


1  Mr.  Boles  transferred  to  the  USDA  Economic  Research 
Service  in  August,  1968 :  Mr.  Blackmore  retired  in  1968. 


platform  will  be  at  railcar  level.  The  single-occu- 
pancy buildings  will  be  of  a  size  and  design  to 
fit  in  with  the  overall  master  plan.  The  farmers' 
market  shed  will  consist  of  stalls  10  feet  wide  and 
12  feet  deep  and  will  have  a  6-foot  aisle  extend- 
ing lengthwise  through  the  center  of  the  building. 
Paved  streets  of  sufficient  width  to  minimize  traffic 
congestion  are  planned  throughout  the  develop- 
ment. Provision  is  also  made  for  adequate  parking 
and  expansion  areas  to  permit  additions  to  facili- 
ties as  needed.  Land  requirements  for  the  proposed 
development  are  28  acres  for  the  market  facilities 
and  17  acres  for  allied  industry. 

Five  sites  for  the  new  food  distribution  center 
were  evaluated  and  are  discussed  in  the  report. 
The  cost  of  land  for  the  new  center  is  estimated 
to  be  $280,000  for  one  site,  which  is  located  in  the 
city  and  zoned  industrial.  Construction  costs  for 
buildings  and  other  facilities  in  the  center,  and  for 
associated  costs,  are  $2,575,312.  The  total  cost  of 
the  proposed  center  is  $2,855,312. 

Annual  rentals  are  estimated  at  $2  per  square 
foot  for  the  proposed  multiple-occupancy  build- 
ings, $2.14  per  square  foot  for  the  single-occu- 
pancy buildings,  and  $3.85  per  square  foot  for  the 
office  building.  Income  from  the  farmers'  market 
should  be  $9,050  per  year.  Costs  of  land  for  allied 
industry  would  require  tax  payments  and  amortiza- 
tion. These  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  developer 
until  the  area  is  occupied  by  suitable  tenants. 

Construction  of  a  food  distribution  center  would 
benefit  wholesalers,  employees,  buyers,  consumers, 
and  the  City  of  Salt  Lake.  In  facilities  designed 
especially  for  food  handling,  wholesalers  could 
expect  reduced  operating  expenses  and  employees 
would  have  better  working  conditions.  Buyers 
should  be  able  to  obtain  better  quality  merchandise 
and  would  enjoy  other  benefits,  such  as  adequate 
parking  and  wider  streets.  Local  producers  would 
have  improved  farmers'  market  facilities  for  their 
produce,  and  consumers  could  expect  better 
quality  merchandise.  Finally,  local  government 
agencies  would  find  it  easier  to  enforce  fire,  health, 
and  sanitary  regulations  in  the  new  center. 


BACKGROUND 


The  food  industry  in  the  United  States  is  under- 
going various  changes.  One  of  the  significant 
changes  is  the  trend  for  food  firms  to  move  to 
modern  facilities  that  are  planned  for  efficient  op- 
erating methods.  However,  many  firms  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  make  such  a  move.  This  situation 
now  faces  some  of  the  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

A  number  of  food  firms  are  now  located  in  down- 
town Salt  Lake  City  but  could  operate  more  effi- 
ciently in  another  area.  These  firms  are  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Downtown  Planning  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  a  local  civic  organization,  as  part  of 
"Downtown  Salt  Lake  City's  Second  Century 
Plan." 

Leading  members  of  the  food  industry  in  Salt 
Lake  City  realized  that  to  operate  efficiently,  many 
of  these  firms  should  relocate.  These  businessmen 
and  various  local  and  State  government  officials 
requested  the  USDA  to  make  a  study  of  the  food 
facility  situation  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  study 
was  begun  in  February  1967. 

The  study  has  the  following  objectives: 

•  To   analyze,  insofar  as   possible,  the  food- 
.    marketing  facilities  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 

area. 

•  To  estimate  the  major  costs  to  food  firms  of 
handling  food  products  in  the  facilities. 

•  To  develop  plans  and  designs  for  new  facili- 


ties and  to  consider  possible  sites  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  food  firms. 

•  To  estimate  costs  of  facility  construction, 
land,  possible  operating  expenses,  and  rental 
requirements. 

•  To  estimate  possible  savings  and  other  bene- 
fits from  improved  food-marketing  facilities. 

The  report  outlines  plans  for  new  and  improved 
facilities  that  could  be  built  to  replace  those  now 
obsolete. 

Data  in  this  report  were  obtained  from  the  Salt 
Lake  City  area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Growers' 
Market  Company,  Carpenter  and  Stringham, 
architects,  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  Pro-Utah, 
and  Downtown  Planning  Association,  Inc.  Food 
firms  were  interviewed  and  operations  of  a  sample 
of  the  firms  were  studied.  Officials  of  the  city, 
State,  and  Federal  governments  supplied  other 
data  and  statistics. 

Data  relating  to  volume  of  commodities  and 
handling  and  other  costs  are  for  the  calendar  year 
1966.  Other  data  in  this  report  are  also  for  1966 
unless  otherwise  designated. 

Representatives  of  the  Utah  State  University 
Extension  Service  interviewed  firms  included  in 
this  study  that  handled  fish  and  seafood  products. 

Most  figures  are  rounded  in  the  text ;  exact  fig- 
ures from  confutation  appear  in  the  tables. 


FOOD  MARKETING  IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Salt  Lake  City,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  inter- 
mountain  region,  is  a  center  of  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  commerce.  The  population  of  Salt 
Lake  County  was  383,035  in  I960.2  In  1965  the 
population  was  445,000,  an  increase  of  16.2 
percent.3 

Salt  Lake  City  is  served  by  a  number  of  main 
highways.  Among  these  are  U.S.  40,  50,  89,  and 
91.  U.S.  30  is  a  short  distance  away  and  easy  access 
is  provided  by  Interstate  15.  Much  of  the  area's 
interstate  system  is  completed,  including  parts  of 
Interstate  15  and  80.  The  city  has  a  very  good  net- 
work of  wide  and  well-laidout  streets.  Movement 
to  any  part  of  the  city  and  surrounding  area  may 
be  made  with  relative  ease. 

The  area  is  served  by  three  major  railroads:  the 
Denver   and   Rio   Grande   Railroad,   the   Union 


2  U.S.  BUBEAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.  U.S.  CENSUS  OF  POPULA- 
TION :  1960.  GENERAL  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS, utah.  PC  (1)  46C,  144  pp.  Washington,  D.C. 
1961. 

3  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  (compiler),  economic  indicators  of 
metropolitan  salt  lake  city  and  utah.  Salt  Lake  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     10  pp.     May  1966. 


Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Salt  Lake  City  also  has  a  modern  municipal 
airport,  and  major  and  feeder  airlines  provide 
good  air  service. 

Food  firms  operating  in  Salt  Lake  City  serve 
a  large  area.  The  only  city  with  comparable  food- 
marketing  activity  within  several  hundred  miles 
is  Denver,  Colo.  Salt  Lake  City  food  firms  serve 
Utah,  and  parts  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  and 
other  western  States. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  Salt  Lake  area 
is  divided  into  three  general  districts  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  locations  of  the  food  firms.  These 
are  "the  central  business  district,"  "other  Salt 
Lake  City,"  and  "outside  the  city."  "The  central 
business  district"  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  South 
Temple  Street,  on  the  east  by  Main  Street,  on  the 
south  by  Ninth  South  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
Fifth  West  Street.  "Other  Salt  Lake  City"  in- 
cludes the  rest  of  the  city.  "Outside  the  city"  is  the 
rest  of  the  Salt  Lake  area,  extending  from  Center- 
ville  on  the  north,  the  Wasatch  mountains  on  the 
east,  Draper  on  the  south,  and  Magna  on  the  west 
(see  fig.  1). 
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Figure  1. — Location  of  66  food  firms  and  four  food  chain  warehouses  in  the  Salt  Lake  area. 


Food  Firms 

Sixty-six  independent  food  firms  are  included 
in  this  study.  All  these  firms  are  classified  in  one 
or  another  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  Fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  (2)  meat  and  related  prod- 
ucts, (3)  groceries,  and  (4)  dairy  products  and 
eggs.  In  addition,  four  food  chains  having  com- 
plete or  partial  warehousing  operations  in  Salt 
Lake  City  are  included  but  are  classified  separately 
from  the  independent  food  firms.  Firms  that  con- 
ducted minor  wholesaling  activities  but  were  pri- 
marily retailers  and  firms  that  operated  as  brokers 
are  not  included.  Several  slaughterers  are  also  in- 
cluded ;  however,  they  are  firms  that  performed  a 
major  wholesaling  function  as  part  of  their  opera- 
tion. Firms  handling  fish  and  seafood  are  classified 
as  meat  and  related  products  firms. 

Thirty-five  independent  food  firms  and  three 
food  chains  have  operations  in  the  central  business 
district. 

Most  of  the  independent  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table firms  have  their  principal  operations  in  fa- 
cilities owned  by  the  Growers'  Market  Company. 
One  food  chain  has  its  produce  operations  there. 
In  further  references,  facilities  owned  by  the 
Growers'  Market  Company  will  be  called  "the 
market." 

The  Growers'  Market  Company  was  organized 
to  provide  facilities  and  an  orderly  marketing  sys- 
tem for  Salt  Lake  area  farmers  to  use  in  selling 
their  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  extensive 
building  program  in  1929  provided  farmers'  sheds, 
an  office  building,  and  a  wholesale  produce  build- 
ing. Since  that  time  other  buildings  and  additions 
have  been  constructed  to  house  food  firms. 

The  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Salt  Lake 
area  has  declined  considerably  over  the  last  several 
years.  Furthermore,  some  growers  in  the  area  are 
marketing  their  products  through  other  channels. 
These  and  other  factors  have  resulted  in  a 
decreased  use  of  the  market. 


Thirteen  of  the  independent  food  firms  and  one 
foodchain  included  in  the  survey  were  located  in 
"other  Salt  Lake  City."  One  chain  organization 
with  facilities  in  the  central  business  district  also 
had  facilities  located  in  other  Salt  Lake  City. 
There  was  a  small  concentration  of  firms  in  the 
area  of  17th  South  Street  and  Redwood  Road. 

Eighteen  of  the  independent  food  firms  were 
located  outside  the  city.  One  chain  located  in  the 
central  business  district  had  other  facilities  outside 
the  city. 

The  66  independent  firms  and  the  four  food 
chains  included  in  this  study  handled  an  estimated 
713,100  tons  of  direct  receipts  in  1966  (table  1). 
No  further  reference  will  be  made  to  food  chains 
because  they  have  modern  facilities  or  have  defi- 
nite plans  to  relocate  in  the  near  future. 

Fresh  Fruits   and   Vegetables 

Twenty-nine  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  are 
included  in  this  study.  These  firms  handled  an 
estimated  179,300  tons  of  direct  receipts  in  1966. 
Approximately  93  percent  of  this  volume  was  re- 
ceived by  truck.  Most  of  the  remaining  volume 
was  received  by  rail.  Air  receipts  were  relatively 
minor. 

The  24  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  in  the 
central  business  district  handled  an  estimated 
107,600  tons  of  direct  receipts.  Three  firms  in  other 
Salt  Lake  City  and  two  firms  outside  the  city 
handled  an  estimated  71,700  tons  of  direct  receipts. 

Six  firms  renting  space  in  the  market  are  classi- 
fied as  trucker- jobbers.  The  primary  activity  of  the 
trucker-jobbers  was  to  take  trailer  lots  of  a  gen- 
eral line  of  produce  to  various  points  in  the  inter- 
mountain  area.  Their  usual  mode  of  operation  was 
to  buy  products  during  2  or  3  market  days  and  to 
make  one  or  two  trips  each  week  to  their  distribu- 
tion area.  These  firms  buy  approximately  61  per- 
cent of  their  volume  from  other  Salt  Lake  City 
food  firms.  About  14  other  trucker-jobbers  bought 
regularly  from  the  market ;  however,  none  of  these 
firms  rented  space  and  are  not  included  in  the 
study. 


Table  1. — Estimated  volume  and  percentage  of  food  shipped  by  truck  and  by  rail  to  Jive  types  of  jood  firms  in 

Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Type  of  food  firm 


Volume  of  food  received 


Truck 


Rail 


Total 


Percentage  of  food  received 


Truck 


Rail 


Total 


Independent  food  firms:  Tons 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 167,  524 

Meat  and  related  products 56,  252 

Groceries 28,  711 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 19,  313 

Total 271,  800 

Food  chain  organizations 370,  183 

Grand  total 641,  983 


Tons            Tons  Percent  Percent  Percent 

11,  734  179,  258  93.  5               6.  5  100 

2,  737  58,  989  95.  4               4.  6  100 

4,  725  33,  436              85.  9  14.  1  100 

265  19,  578  98.  6               1.  4  100 


19,  461       291,  261 


93.3 


51,  658       421,  841 


87.  8 


71,  119       713,  102 


90.  0 


12.  2 


10.  0 


100 


100 


100 


In  addition  to  the  food  firms,  a  number  of  Salt 
Lake  area  farmers  use  the  market  to  sell  their 
products  during  the  growing  season. 

Meat  and  Related  Products 

Twenty-one  firms  were  classified  as  meat  and 
related  product  handlers.  These  firms  handled  an 
estimated  59,000  tons  of  direct  receipts  in  1966. 
Approximately  56,300  tons  were  received  by  truck 
from  suppliers  outside  the  area  and  from  such 
local  sources  as  livestock  auctions.  The  remaining 
2,700  tons  were  received  by  rail. 

Five  of  these  firms  were  located  in  the  central 
business  district  and  handled  17,400  tons  of  direct 
receipts.  Six  were  located  in  other  Salt  Lake  City 
and  handled  9,000  tons.  Ten  were  located  outside 
the  city  and  handled  32,600  tons.  Firms  outside  the 
city  are  located  throughout  the  area,  from  Xorth 
Salt  Lake  to  South  Jordan. 

Eight  of  the  meat  and  related  products  firms 
were  engaged  in  slaughtering.  Most  of  the  other 
firms  did  some  processing,  such  as  boning, 
breaking,  sausage  manufacturing,  and  consumer 
packaging. 

Groceries 

Ten  grocery  firms  were  included  in  this  study. 
An  estimated  33,400  tons  of  direct  receipts  were 
handled  by  these  firms  in  1966.  About  86  percent 
of  this  volume  was  received  by  truck  and  the 
remaining  14  percent  by  rail. 

Three  grocery  firms  were  located  in  the  central 
business  district  and  handled  an  estimated  13,400 
tons  of  direct  receipts.  Four  firms  were  in  other 
Salt  Lake  City  and  three  were  outside  the  city: 
these  seven  firms  handled  20,000  tons  of  direct 
receipts. 

Several  of  the  grocery  firms  conducted  a  cash- 
and-carry  business.  Some  were  institutional  sup- 
pliers and  others  handled  specialty  products.  Some 
of  the  firms  did  processing  and  packaging. 

Most  of  the  grocery  volume  sold  in  the  Salt  Lake 
area  in  1966  was  handled  by  two  large  firms.  These 
firms  had  modern  facilities  and  operations,  there- 
fore, they  were  not  included  in  the  detailed  analysis 
of  this  report. 


Dairy  Products   and  Eggs 

Six  firms  were  classified  as  dairy  products  and 
egg  handlers.  In  1966,  these  firms  moved  an  esti- 
mated 19,600  tons  of  products  through  their  facili- 
ties. Truck  receipts  were  about  88  percent  and  rail 
receipts  12  percent  of  the  total  products  handled. 

Three  firms  were  located  in  the  central  business 
district  and  handled  10,300  tons  of  products.  The 
other  three  firms  were  located  outside  the  city  and 
handled  9,300  tons  of  products. 

Four  dairy  product  and  egg  firms  did  process- 
ing, such  as  egg  grading.  Two  firms  were  cream- 
eries and  processed  milk.  All  firms  also  sold  prod- 
ucts to  retailers. 

Present  Facilities 

A  wide  variety  of  facilities  were  being  used  by 
Salt  Lake  City  food  firms.  Many  firms  were  oper- 
ating in  modern  one-story  warehouses  that  were 
built  specifically  for  the  handling  of  food.  Others, 
however,  operated  in  old  and  inadequate  build- 
ings. Many  of  these  buildings  were  multistory  and, 
in  some  cases,  were  built  for  other  uses. 

The  66  independent  food  firms  included  in  this 
study  had  approximately  748,500  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  or  an  average  of  11,300  square  feet 
each.  About  78  percent  of  this  space  was  at  the 
first-floor  level.  (Single-level  operations  are 
widely  used  in  the  Salt  Lake  area.)  Approxi- 
mately 273,700  square  feet  of  space  was  refrig- 
erated and  41,400  square  feet  was  devoted  to  offices. 
The  remaining  433,400  square  feet  of  space  was 
used  for  platforms,  sales  areas,  processing  rooms, 
general  storage,  and  various  other  functions.  See 
table  2  for  other  space  data  and  for  tenure  status 
regarding  the  66  firms. 

Fresh  Fruits  and   Vegetables 

The  market. — Twenty-one  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table firms  had  their  main  operation  in  the  Grow- 
ers' Market  in  the  central  business  district.  Three 
warehouses  housed  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
firms,  two  sheds  the  farmers'  market,  and  an  office 
building  provided  space  for  the  market  manage- 


Table  2. — Tenure  status  and  use  of  space  by  66  independent  food  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Tenure  status 

Space  occupied 

Space  use 

Type  of  food  firm 

Rent 

Own 

Total 

First 
floor 

Other 
floors 

Total 

Average 

space 
used  per 
food  firm 

Refrig- 
erated 

Office 

Other 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Meat  and  related  products.  _ 

Groceries 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 

No. 
23 

4 
4 

1 

No. 

6 

17 
6 
5 

No. 

29 
21 

in 
6 

Sq.  ft. 
163,  740 
244,  175 
142,  500 

31,  800 

Sq.  ft. 

55,  000 
68,  750 
27,  780 
14,  750 

Sq.  ft. 
218,  740 
312,  925 
170,  280 

46,  550 

Sq.ft. 

7,  543 
14,  901 
17,  028 

7,  758 

Sq.  ft. 

53,  695 

199,  994 

12,  500 

7,  520 

Sq.  ft. 

14,  616 

15,  290 
8,  000 
3,  488 

Sq.  ft. 
150,  429 

97,  641 
149,  780 

35,  542 

Total 

32 

34 

66 

582,  215 

166,  280 

748,  495 

11,  341 

273,  709 

41,  394 

433,  392 

325-S98  O — 69 2 
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ment,  brokers,  a  restaurant,  and  other  tenants 
(fig.  2). 

The  three  warehouses  were  built  for  the  use  of 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms ;  however,  time  and 
many  resulting  changes  have  made  most  of  these 
facilities  obsolete.  The  office  building,  considered 
adequate,  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired  when  com- 
pared with  a  modern  building.  Figure  3  illustrates 
the  buildings  used  in  the  market. 

The  two  farmers'  sheds  are  each  20  feet  wide 


and  approximately  555  and  575  feet  long.  These 
sheds,  including  the  superstructures,  are  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete.  The  platforms  are 
about  18  inches  high — not  nearly  high  enough  for 
the  trucks  that  most  farmers  use  to  bring  their 
products  to  the  market  (fig.  4) . 

Warehouse  No.  1  was  occupied  by  five  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  firms.  In  addition,  the  produce 
operation  for  a  food  chain  was  housed  in  this 
building. 


OFFICE 
BUILDING 


RR    TRACKS 


WAREHOUSE     NO  I 


CONTROL 
BUILDING 


FARMERS'     SHED     NO. I 


BASEMENT 
WAREHOUSE   NO    2 


FARMERS'    SHED     N0.2 


WAREHOUSE     NO 2 


5th    SOUTH   ST. 


SCALE  OF  FEET 


50  100 


Figure  2. — Facility  layout  of  the  Growers'  Market. 
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Figure  4. — Farmers'  shed  in  the  Growers'  Market. 


The  warehouse  is  400  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide. 
It  is  divided  into  20  sections.  Each  section  is  20 
feet  wide,  with  60  feet  of  depth  enclosed  at  first- 
floor  level.  The  platforms  are  45  inches  high  and 
are  9  feet  wide  at  the  front  and  6  feet  wide  at  the 
rear.  Each  section  has  a  full  basement  that  ex- 
tends under  both  the  front  and  rear  platforms. 
Ceiling  heights  are  approximately  10  feet  on  each 
floor.  Sixteen  of  the  sections  have  two  upper  floors, 
both  20  feet  wide  and  60  feet  deep,  and  each  of 
the  other  four  sections  have  one  upper  floor.  Each 
of  the  16  sections  has  5,400  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  including  the  platforms,  and  each  of  the 
four  sections  have  4,200  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Total  space  in  the  building  is  103,200  square  feet.4 

The  number  of  sections  occupied  by  food  firms 
ranged  from  one  to  nine,  according  to  each  firm's 
requirements.  Each  firm  had  the  use  of  one  or  more 
elevators  and  some  firms  had  conveyors.  This 
building  offered  32,600  square  feet  of  refrigerated 
space  and  2,800  square  feet  of  office  space. 

The  area  between  the  rear  of  the  building  and 
the  property-line  fence  is  only  about  45  feet  wide. 
Large  trailer-trucks  are  often  unloaded  here  and 
are  parked  at  right  angle  to  the  platform.  When 
a  truck  is  being  unloaded,  the  area  is  blocked.  This 
area  has  three  sets  of  railroad  tracks  (fig.  5). 

Warehouse  No.  1  faces  one  of  the  farmers'  sheds 
approximately  60  feet  away.  Large  trailer-trucks 
are  not  usually  able  to  load  or  unload  in  front  of 
the  warehouse  during  regular  market  hours 
(fig.  6). 


4  Space  occupied  by  the  food  chain  is  not  included  in 
table  2. 


bn-33221 
Figure  5. — Trailer-truck  parked  at  the  rear  of  warehouse 
No.  1  in  the  Growers'  Market. 

Six  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  were  located 
in  warehouse  No.  2.  This  building  has  a  first  floor 
with  12,250  square  feet  of  floor  space,  a  partial 
second  floor  and  two  mezzanines  with  3,100  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  and  a  partial  basement  with 
2,600  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  first  floor  of  warehouse  No.  2  is  at  ground 
level  and  products  are  loaded  or  unloaded  by  sev- 

Among  these  are  the  use 


eral  different  methods. 


of  trucks  equipped  with  hydraulic  rear  tailgate- 
platforms.  Another  method  is  an  adjustable  elec- 
tric platform,  shown  in  figure  7.  The  use  of  hand 
labor  is  also  common  for  loading  and  unloading 
trucks  at  this  building. 

The  six  firms  in  this  warehouse  used  refrig- 
erated space  totaling  5,125  square  feet  and  office 
space  totaling  1,200  square  feet.  Total  space  for 
the  building,  including  the  apartment  space,  is 
18,750  square  feet.5  Ceiling  heights  are  approxi- 
mately 10  feet  on  each  floor.  An  elevator  is  in- 
stalled in  the  section  of  the  warehouse  that  has  the 
basement  area.  Most  of  the  second  floor  and  mez- 
zanines are  used  for  office  space  or  dry  storage. 
Some  of  the  second  floor,  however,  is  devoted  to 
processing. 


bn-33220 
Figure  6. — Front  of  warehouse  No.  1,  facing  one  of  the 
farmers'  sheds,  in  the  Growers'  Market. 


BX-33226 
Figure  7. — An  adjustable  electric  platform  for  loading 
and  unloading  food  from  vans. 


There  are  no  rail  connections  to  this  buildino- 
and  rail  receipts  must  be  carted  from  team  tracks! 

The  street  area  in  this  building  is  often  con- 
gested. This  congestion  is  the  result  of  the  "L" 
shape  of  the  building  and  the  proximity  of 
farmer's  shed  No.  2. 

Ten  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  had  their 
primary  operation  in  warehouse  No.  3.  Three  firms 
whose  main  facilities  are  outside  the  market  also 
rented  storage  space  in  this  building.  Warehouse 
No.  3  is  a  relatively  modern  building  (fig.  8).  It 
is  constructed  of  brick  and  block  and  has  both 
front  and  rear  platforms.  However,  the  ten-foot 
ceiling  heights  would  preclude  the  use  of  certain 
types  of  handling  systems. 


5  One  food  firm  located  in  warehouse  No.  2  had  space 
away  from  the  market.  This  space  is  included  in  table  2. 
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Figure  8. — Interior  of  one  of  the  units  in  warehouse  No. 
3  in  the  Growers'  Market. 

Warehouse  No.  3  consists  of  two  segments.  One 
is  55  feet  wide  and  155  feet  long  and  the  other  is 
75  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long.  Both  segments  have 
platforms  45  inches  high ;  the  front  platforms  are 
9  feet  wide  and  the  rear  platforms  6  feet  wide. 
Both  are  divided  into  sections  of  varying  dimen- 
sions. The  smaller  segment  has  four  sections,  each 
20  feet  wide,  and  three  sections,  each  25  feet  wide; 
all  seven  sections  are  40  feet  deep.  The  larger 
segment  has  six  sections,  each  20  feet  wide,  and 
one  section  30  feet  wide ;  all  seven  sections  are  60 
feet  deep. 

This  building  has  no  rail  connections  and  rail 
receipts  must  be  carted  from  team  tracks. 

The  firms  in  warehouse  No.  3  had  800  square  feet 
of  refrigerated  space  and  600  square  feet  of  office 
space.  Total  space  in  the  building  is  20,000  square 
feet.  Truck  parking  at  this  warehouse  is  no 
problem. 


The  six  trucker- jobbers  who  rented  space  in  the 
market  operated  out  of  warehouse  No.  3.  Two  of 
the  other  firms  located  in  this  warehouse  special- 
ized in  one  line  of  produce  and  the  other  two  car- 
ried a  general  line  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Farmers'  market  activity  in  Salt  Lake  City  is 
conducted  in  facilities  owned  by  the  Growers' 
Market  Company.  At  its  peak,  the  farmers'  market 
was  used  by  hundreds  of  local  farmers  to  sell  their 
products.  But  as  a  result  of  various  changes  in 
marketing  habits,  a  decline  in  production,  and  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  farmers  selling  on  the 
market,  farmers'  market  activity  has  been  reduced 
considerably. 

During  the  market  seasons  of  1964,  1965,  and 
1966,  an  average  of  26  fanners  rented  stalls  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  about  118  rented  on  a  daily 
basis.  Interviews  with  a  number  of  these  farmers 
indicated  their  interest  in  continuing  to  sell 
products  on  the  market. 

Although  the  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
grown  by  Salt  Lake  area  farmers  has  declined 
through  the  years,  considerable  production  is  still 
evident.  Farmers  in  the  four  counties  surrounding 
Salt  Lake  City  (Davis,  Morgan,  Salt  Lake,  and 
Weber)  harvested  approximately  4,000  acres  of 
vegetables,  2,200  acres  of  tree  fruits  and  berries, 
and  750  acres  of  potatoes  in  1964.  See  table  3  for 
acreage  of  crops  grown  in  the  different  counties. 

Table  3. — Acreages  of  fruits  and  vegetable  crops 
grown  in  four  counties  surrounding  Salt  Lake 
City,  1964  x 

Tree 
County  Vegeta-     fruits         Po-         Total 

bles  and        tatoes 

berries 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres 

Davis 1,594  889  541         3,024 

Morgan 4  4  13               21 

Salt  Lake 1,438  503  25         1,966 

Weber 940  791  172         1,903 

Total 3,976       2,186  751         6,914 

1  U.S.   Bureau   of  the   Census.  i%4   united    states 

CENSUS     OF     AGRCULTURE     PRELIMINARY     REPORT.       Series 

AC   64-P1,    6   pp.     (Reports   for    Davis,    Morgan,    Salt 
Lake,  and  Weber  Counties.)     1966. 

The  central  business  district  (excluding  the 
market). — Three  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms 
were  located  in  privately  owned  facilities  in  the 
central  business  district  outside  the  market.  One 
of  these  firms,  however,  rented  storage  space  in  the 
market.  One  firm  was  located  directly  across  from 
the  market  on  West  Temple  Street.  The  other  two 
firms  were  located  across  First  West  Street  from 
the  market. 

One  firm  occupied  a  modern  single-level  build- 
ing with  truck  load-out  doors  on  one  side  and  at 
the  rear.  The  ceiling  height  in  the  building  is  ap- 
proximately 12  feet.  Sufficient  truck  docking  space 


is  available,  so  parking  is  no  problem.  This  build- 
ing has  a  railroad  track  at  one  side.  Another  firm 
occupied  two  buildings.  Both  have  ceilings  ap- 
proximately 10  feet  high.  These  buildings  were 
converted  from  other  uses  and  neither  is  served  by 
rail.  One  building  has  a  basement  and  one  an 
adequate  loading  platform. 

Tlte  third  firm  was  located  in  a  building  with  a 
first  floor  and  a  basement.  The  building  has  a  long 
platform  at  the  front  for  loading  and  uidoading. 
Ceiling  heights  are  approximately  10  feet.  Ade- 
quate room  for  positioning  trucks  at  the  platforms 
is  available.  There  are  no  rail  tracks  at  this 
building. 

The  firms  in  these  four  buildings  had  2,800 
square  feet  of  refrigerated  space,  1,860  square  feet 
of  office  space,  and  11,900  square  feet  of  other 
space.  Total  space  in  these  buildings  is  16,560 
square  feet. 

Other  Salt  Lake  City  andi  outside  the  city. — 
Five  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  were  located 
in  privately  owned  facilities  in  other  Salt  Lake 
City  and  outside  the  city.  Two  firms  located  out- 
side the  city  were  in  Bountiful  and  Kerns.  Four 
rented  storage  space  in  the  market. 

Four  of  these  five  firms  were  located  in  buildings 
suitable  for  food  handling,  but  the  other  was  in  a 
building  that  had  been  constructed  for  a  com- 
pletely different  type  of  activity.  Three  buildings 
are  single  level  and  two  have  partial  second  floors. 
One  building  has  both  a  front  and  a  rear  platform ; 
two  have  enclosed  truck  docks ;  and  two  have  truck 
load-out  doors  at  the  front.  Ceiling  heights  ranged 
from  10  to  20  feet.  All  facilities  have  sufficient 
areas  for  positioning  trucks  for  loading  and  un- 
loading. The  buildings  occupied  by  two  of  the 
firms  are  serviced  by  rail  tracks. 

The  five  firms  occupied  28,000  square  feet  of 
refrigerated  space,  8,900  square  feet  of  office  space 
and  64,500  square  feet  of  other  space — a  total  of 
101,400  square  feet.  (This  total  does  not  include 
storage  space  rented  in  the  market.) 

Meat   and  Related  Products 

The  central  business  district. — Five  meat  and 
related  products  firms  were  in  the  central  business 
district — for  the  most  part,  in  good  facilities  (fig. 
9).  The  buildings  occupied  by  all  of  these  firms 
were  constructed  for  use  by  food  firms. 

Only  one  building  has  more  than  one  floor.  The 
meat  firm  owning  and  occupying  this  building 
leased  part  of  it  for  activities  other  than  food 
handling ;  however,  only  the  space  used  by  the  meat 
firm  is  included  in  space  calculations.  Ceiling 
heights  in  these  buildings  are  approximately  12 
feet,  Only  one  firm  in  this  group  received  products 
by  rail.  This  firm  was  the  only  one  to  have  rail 
tracks  at  its  facility.  All  buildings  in  this  group 
have  truckbed  height  platforms  for  loading  and 
unloading.  Only  one  firm  was  somewhat  limited 
in  space  for  positioning  trucks  for  loading  or 
unloading. 
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Figure  9. — A  meat  and  related-products  facility  in  the  central  business  district. 
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The  five  meat  and  related  products  firms  used 
18,400  square  feet  of  refrigerated  space,  2,100 
square  feet  of  office  space,  and  11,100  square  feet 
of  other  space,  or  a  total  space  of  31,600  square 
feet. 

Other  Salt  Lake  City. — Six  meat  and  related 
products  firms  located  in  other  Salt  Lake  City  oc- 
cupied various  types  of  facilities.  Two  firms  were 
in  a  wooden  building  that  was  built  for  use  by  the 
military.  The  other  four  firms  were  in  modern 
buildings  constructed  for  the  operations  being 
conducted  in  them. 

All  buildings  in  this  group  are  single-level.  Two 
buildings  have  platforms  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing. Ceiling  heights  range  from  10  to  12  feet.  The 
wooden  building  housing  two  of  the  firms  is  the 
only  one  served  by  rail. 

The  meat  and  related  products  firms  had  16,300 
square  feet  of  refrigerated  space,  1,300  square  feet 
of  office  space,  and  14,700  square  feet  of  other 
space.  Total  space  for  the  six  firms  was  32,300 
square  feet. 

Outside  the  city. — Ten  of  the  meat  and  related 
products  firms  were  located  outside  the  city.  All 
of  these  firms  were  engaged  in  slaughtering  or 
processing,  or  both.  Most  were  located  in  good 
facilities.  One  firm  had  part  of  its  operations  in  a 
building  away  from  its  main  plant. 

Since  all  of  these  firms  were  engaged  in 
slaughtering  or  processing,  most  occupied  special- 
ized buildings.  Only  two  of  the  firms  operated  in 
multistory  buildings:  one  of  these  buildings  has 
processing  and  storage  operations  on  the  upper 
floors  and  the  other  has  office  space  only  on  the 
second  floor.  One  firm  had  rail  tracks  at  its  fa- 


cility ;  this  firm  and  one  other  were  the  only  two 
firms  in  this  group  that  received  products  by  rail. 
Five  of  the  firms  had  facilities  with  platforms  or 
truck  load-out  doors  at  truckbed  height.  The  other 
five  firms  were  located  in  one-level  facilities. 

This  group  of  firms  used  a  total  of  165,300 
square  feet  of  refrigerated  space,  12,000  square 
feet  of  office  space,  and  71,800  square  feet  of  other 
space.  Total  space  used  by  all  10  firms  was  249,100 
square  feet. 

Groceries 

The  central  business  district. — Three  grocery 
firms  were  located  in  the  central  business  district. 
These  firms  had  good  buildings,  modern  in  con- 
struction and  design  (fig.  10). 

One  firm  conducted  another  type  of  business  in 
its  facility,  but  only  the  space  used  for  food  han- 
dling is  included  in  space  calculations.  All  facili- 
ties are  single-level  with  platforms  for  loading  and 
unloading.  Ceiling  heights  ranged  from  12  to  18 
feet.  Adequate  space  for  positioning  trucks  is 
available.  One  building  has  rail  tracks. 

The  facilities  occupied  by  the  grocery  firms  in 
the  central  business  district  had  only  1,500  square 
feet  of  refrigerated  space,  3,400  square  feet  of  of- 
fice space,  and  45,400  square  feet  of  other  space :  a 
total  of  50,300  square  feet  of  space. 

Other  Salt  Lake  City  and  outside  the  city.— 
Four  grocery  firms  were  in  other  Salt  Lake  City 
and  three  were  outside  the  city.  Most  of  these  seven 
firms  were  in  modern  or  very  good  facilities. 

Two  facilities  have  either  a  basement  or  a  second 
floor.  Five  buildings  have  platforms  or  load-out 
door  at  truckbed  height.  The  other  two  buildings' 
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Figure  10. — A  modern  grocery  facility  in  the  central  business  district. 
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Figure  11. — A  modern  dairy  products  and  egg  facility  serving  the  Salt  Lake  City  area. 
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first  floors  are  at  ground  level.  Ceiling  heights 
range  from  10  to  18  feet.  Sufficient  room  is  pro- 
vided for  positioning  trucks  for  loading  and  un- 
loading. Only  two  of  the  buildings  are  served  by 
rail  tracks. 

The  seven  firms  in  these  facilities  had  11,000 
square  feet  of  refrigerated  space,  4,600  square  feet 
of  office  space,  and  104,400  square  feet  of  other 
space :  a  total  of  120,000  square  feet  of  space. 

Dairy  Products  and  Eggs 

Three  dairy  products  and  egg  firms  were  located 
in  the  central  business  district  and  three  were  out- 
side the  city.  Most  were  in  modern  facilities 
(fig.  11). 

Three  of  these  buildings  have  either  a  second 
floor  or  a  basement  or  both.  Platforms  or  truck 


load-out  doors  are  at  truckbed  height.  Ceiling 
heights  range  from  10  to  18  feet.  Sufficient  room 
is  provided  for  positioning  trucks  for  loading  or 
unloading.  No  buildings  in  this  group  are  served 
by  rail  tracks,  but  one  firm  did  receive  some  ton- 
nage by  rail  at  team  tracks. 

Total  refrigerated  space  used  by  these  firms  in 
these  buildings  occupied  7,500  square  feet.  Office 
space  occupied  3,500  square  feet,  and  other  space 
occupied  35,600  square  feet.  Total  space  used  was 
46,600  square  feet, 

Sources  of  Products  Handled 

Salt  Lake  City  independent  food  firms  receive 
products  from  all  over  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  other  foreign  countries. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  products  re- 
ceived and  handled  by  the  food  firms  are  defined 
as: 

(a)  Direct  Receipts. — The  total  amount  of 
products  transported  to  the  dealers'  facility  from 
outside  the  area  or  from  local  sources. 

(b)  Interdealer  transfers. — The  amount  of 
products  transported  from  one  firm's  facility  to 
another.  This  includes  the  tonnage  of  products 
bought  by  one  firm  from  another.  "Truck  job- 
bers," who  operate  from  facilities  within  the  area, 
may  buy  a  load  from  one  or  more  food  firms  and 
move  the  products  to  customers  within  or  outside 
the  area.  This  operation  is  also  referred  to  as 
"second  handling"  by  some  members  of  the  food 
industry. 

(c)  Total  volume  handled. — This  is  the  total 
direct  receipts  plus  the  total  interdealer  transfers. 

(d)  Receipts  from  local  producers. — Direct  re- 
ceipts from  farmers  and  processors  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  area. 

(e)  Receipts  from  "other  Utah"  (which  ex- 
cludes Salt  Lake  area),  California,  and  other 
States  and  areas  (which  exclude  California  and 
Salt  Lake  area) . — Direct  receipts  from  producers 
and  processors  located  in  these  areas. 

California  was  by  far  the  largest  supplier  of 
products  to  Salt  Lake  City  food  firms ;  it  was  the 
source  of  about  45  percent  of  direct  receipts.  The 
next  largest  supply  area  was  other  States  and 
areas,  with  33  percent  of  direct  receipts.  Receipts 
from  other  Utah  were  12  percent,  and  local  pro- 
ducers accounted  for  about  10  percent.  Interdealer 
transfers  amounted  to  approximately  11  percent 
of  direct  receipts.  Sources  of  products  handled,  by 
different  types  of  food  firms,  are  given  in  table  4. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  received  about 
58  percent  of  their  direct  receipts  from  California. 
Ten  percent  came  from  local  producers  and  from 
other  Utah.  Texas  and  the  neighboring  States 
each  supplied  about  9  percent.  Eastern  States  ac- 


counted for  almost  8  percent.  The  remaining  vol- 
ume of  6  percent  came  from  other  States  and  areas. 
Among  those  supplying  a  significant  volume  were 
Oregon,  Washington,  Hawaii,  and  Mexico. 

Interdealer  transfers  were  approximately  13 
percent  of  direct  receipts.  Firms  classified  as 
trucker- jobbers  purchased  most  of  the  interdealer 
transfer  tonnage. 

Meat  and  Related  Products 

The  firms  handling  meat  and  related  products 
received  about  37  percent  of  direct  receipts  from 
other  Utah.  Thirteen  percent  came  from  local  pro- 
ducers. Most  of  this  volume  from  areas  in  Utah 
was  accounted  for  by  firms  engaged  in  slaughter- 
ing that  bought  most  of  their  livestock  or  poultry 
from  auctions  or  farmers  in  Utah. 

Approximately  13  percent  of  direct  receipts 
came  from  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Most 
of  this  volume  was  poultry  products  from  the  big 
poultry-producing  areas  in  the  Southern  States. 
Another  12  percent  came  from  the  Midwest,  which 
produces  most  of  the  livestock  and  meat  products 
in  the  United  States.  California  accounted  for 
about  12  percent  of  direct  receipts;  almost  all  of 
this  tonnage  was  frozen  products.  The  remaining 
13  percent  of  direct  receipts  came  from  neighbor- 
ing States  and  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Interdealer  movement  for  meat  and  related- 
products  firms  was  about  6  percent  of  total  direct 
receipts.  Most  of  this  tonnage  was  meat  products 
bought  from  firms  that  did  slaughtering. 

Groceries 

The  grocery  firms  bought  only  1  percent  of  their 
products  from  local  sources.  They  obtained  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  their  direct  receipts 
from  California.  Much  of  this  volume  was  canned 
products.  The  Midwest  was  the  source  of  about  16 
percent  of  direct  receipts.  Approximately  20  per- 
cent came  from  neighboring  States,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon.  The  remaining  8  percent  came 
from  Eastern  States  or  other  areas.  A  small  part 


Table  4. — Sources  of  products  handled  by  66  independent  food  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Type  of  food  firm 


Source  of  products 


Local 

pro-        Other 
ducers     Utah  ' 


Cali- 
fornia 


Other 

States 

and 
areas  2 


Total         Inter-         Total 

direct        dealer       volume 

receipts    transfers    handled 


Tons         Tons  Tons 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 9,411       8,177  103,759 

Meat  and  related  products 7,567     21,677  6,973 

Groceries 342 18,312 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 13,165       5,516  500 

Total _■ 30,485     35,370  129,544 


Tons 
57,  911 

22,  772 

14,  782 

397 


Tons 
179,  258 
58,  989 
33,  436 
19,  578 


Tons 

23,  491 

3,  590 

4,291 

25 


Tons 
202,  749 
62,  579 
37,  727 
19,  603 


95,  862     291,  261       31,  397       322,  658 


1  All  of  Utah  except  for  local  producers  in  the  Salt  Lake  area. 

2  Excludes  local  producers,  other  Utah,  and  California. 
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of  this  remainder  came  in  as  imported  products 
from  foreign  countries. 

Interdealer  transfers  amounted  to  about  13  per- 
cent of  direct  receipts. 

Dairy  Products   and  Eggs 

Dairy  products  and  egg  firms  obtained  over  67 
percent  of  their  volume  of  direct  receipts  from 
local  producers.  These  firms  also  received  about  28 
percent  of  direct  receipts  from  other  Utah.  Most  of 
this  volume  was  eggs  and  milk  purchased  from 
local  farmers  or  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  The  remaining  5  percent  came  from  Cali- 
fornia and  neighboring  States. 

Purchases  from  other  local  firms  were  very 
minor — less  than  1  percent  of  direct  receipts. 

Distribution  of  Products 

The  66  independent  food  firms  included  in  this 
study  had  a  wide  area  of  distribution  for  their 
products.  This  area  covered  Utah,  all  the  sur- 
rounding States,  and  parts  of  Montana  and  Ore- 
gon. Products  were  sold  outside  this  area  but  the 
amount  was  insignificant.  These  firms  distributed 
approximately  65  percent  of  their  volume  within 


the  Salt  Lake  City  metropolitan  area.  Twelve  per- 
cent went  to  other  parts  of  Utah  and  the  remaining 
23  percent  went  to  neighboring  and  other  States. 
See  table  5  for  details  of  distribution. 

Sales  to  these  areas  varied  considerably  among 
the  commodity  groups.  In  the  Salt  Lake  City 
metropolitan  area,  sales  ranged  from  about  42  per- 
cent for  the  dairy  products  and  egg  firms  to  ap- 
proximately 81  percent  for  the  grocery  firms.  Sales 
to  other  Utah  ranged  from  about  10  percent  for 
grocery  firms  to  20  percent  for  dairy  products  and 
egg  firms.  Products  moving  to  neighboring  States 
and  other  States  ranged  from  10  percent  for  gro- 
cery firms  to  about  37  percent  for  dairy  products 
and  egg  firms. 

Products  were  sold  to  various  types  of  cus- 
tomers. For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  customers 
are  assigned  to  four  classifications :  foodchains,  in- 
dependent retail  food  stores,  institutions  and  res- 
taurants, and  others.  Table  6  gives  the  details  of 
sales  to  the  customer  groups. 

The  independent  food  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City 
deliver  most  of  their  sales  to  customers.  Little  use 
is  made  of  cartage  firms  or  hired  delivery  trucks. 
Customers  pick  up  about  18  percent  of  their  pur- 
chases at  the  firms'  warehouses  (table  7). 


Table  5. — Distribution  areas  for  products  sold  by  66  independent  food  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Type  of  food  firm 

Within  Salt  Lake 
City 

Salt  Lake 

i  area  : 

Other  Utah  2 

Neighboring 
States 3 

Other  States 

Total 
volume 

Volume 

Per- 
centage 
of  total 

Volume 

Per- 
centage 
of  total 

Volume 

Per- 
centage 
of  total 

Volume 

Per- 
centage 
of  total 

Volume 

Per- 
centage 
of  total 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Meat  and  related  products 

Groceries      _   .                   ____ 
Dairy  products  and  eggs . 

Tons 
70,  924 
33,  676 
18,  609 

6,617 

Percent 
39.  6 
57.  1 
55.  6 
33.8 

Tons 

38,  100 

11,426 

8,  321 

1,875 

Percent 
21.  2 
19.  4 
24.  9 
9.  6 

Tons 
20,  385 
7,754 
3,277 
3,912 

Percent 
11.4 
13.  1 
9.  8 
20.0 

Tons 

39,  265 

6,  133 

3,  229 

5,594 

Percent 
21.  9 
10.4 
9.7 
28.6 

Tons 
10,  584 

""±"580" 

Percent 
5.9 

"To" 

Tons 
179,  258 
58,  989 
33,  436 
19,  578 

Total 

129,  826 

44.  6 

59,  722 

20.5 

35,  328 

12.  1 

54,  221 

18.  6 

12,  164 

4.2 

291,  261 

1  Excludes  Salt  Lake  City. 

2  Excludes  Salt  Lake  City  and  Salt  Lake  area. 

3  States  bordering  Utah  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 


Table  6. — Types  of  customers  served  by  66  independent  food  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Type  of 
food  firm 

Foodchains 

Independent  retail 
food  stores 

Institutions  and 
restaurants 

Others 

Total 
volume 

Volume 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Percent- 
Volume       age  of 
total 

Percent- 
Volume       age  of 
total 

Volume 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.. 

Meat  and  related  products..  _ 

Groceries 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 

Tons 

47,  457 

15,  901 

3,409 

4,  061 

Percent 
26.5 
26.9 
10.  2 
20.8 

Tons         Percent 
52,  136           29.  1 
31,  083           52.  7 
16,  953           50.  7 
7,  779           39.  7 

Tons         Percent 

30,  920           17.  2 

8,  896           15.  1 

13,  072           39.  1 

1,  508             7.  7 

Tons 
48,  745 

3,  109 
2 

6,230 

Percent 
27.  2 

5.3 

0 
31.8 

Tons 
179,  258 
58,  989 
33,  436 
19,  578 

Total 

70,  828 

24.  3 

107,  951           37.  1 

54,  396           18.  7 

58,  086 

19.9 

291,  261 
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Table  7.- 


-Methods  of  distribution  itsed  by  66  independent  food  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Type  of  food  firm 


Delivered  by 
wholesaler 


Delivered  by 
cartage  firms 


Picked  up  by 
customer 


Percent-  Percent-  Percent- 

Volume       age  of       Volume       age  of       Volume       age  of 
total  total  total 


Total 


Tons         Percent 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 139,  699 

Meat  and  related  products 55,  146 

Groceries 22,  745 

Dair y  products  and  eggs 10,  683 

Total 228,273  78.4       10,515 


Tons         Percent         Tons         Percent 


3.  6       52,  473 


Tons 


77.  9 

2,450 

1.  4 

37,  109 

20.  7 

179,  258 

93.5 

1,000 

1.  7 

2,843 

4,8 

58,  989 

68.  0 

0 

0 

10,  691 

32.  0 

33,  436 

54.  6 

7,065 

36.  1 

1,830 

9.3 

19,  578 

18.  0       291,  261 


Selected  Costs  Incurred  by  Food  Firms 

Certain  costs  incurred  by  food  firms  may  be  af- 
fected by  firms'  moving  from  antiquated  to  modern 
facilities.  Some  of  these  costs  are  measurable,  such 
as  cartage,  avoidable  delay,  handling  labor,  han- 
dling equipment,  facilities  rentals,  public  ware- 
house charges,  and  distribution  costs.  But,  whereas 
some  of  these  costs  may  be  affected  only  slightly 
by  moves  to  new  facilities,  others  may  change  con- 
siderably. In  Salt  Lake  City,  many  food  firms 
have  highly  efficient  operations.  There  is  very 
little  avoidable  delay  and  off-premise  storage. 
Rents  are  quite  low  in  many  cases. 

Some  nonmeasurable  costs  would  certainly  be 
affected  by  a  move  to  modern  facilities,  but  these 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated  and  included  in  a 
cost  analysis.  Such  factors  as  inconveniences,  poor 
sanitation,  and  poor  working  conditions  in  old 
and  inadequate  facilities  add  to  the  cost  of  han- 
dling food  products. 

Some  costs  of  doing  business  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  regardless  of  the  facilities  in 
which  firms  operate.  These  costs  are  primarily  in 
the  areas  of  management  and  sales. 

Several  of  the  firms  included  in  this  study  did 
a  considerable  amount  of  processing,  packaging, 
or  other  substantial  altering  of  products.  For  such 
firms,  that  part,  of  labor,  space,  and  rental  cost, 


and  other  cost  attributed  to  altering  the  product, 
are  not  included  in  the  cost  estimates. 

Rents  and  Off-Premise  Storage  Costs 

Rents  for  facilities  and  costs  of  off-premise  stor- 
age were  obtained  from  food  firms  at  the  time  data 
were  collected.  When  a  food  firm  owned  its  fa- 
cility, the  operator  was  asked  to  estimate  what 
a  reasonable  rental  for  the  building  would  be. 

Approximately  382.000  square  feet  of  space  was 
devoted  to  wholesale  operations  and  the  rental 
cost  was  estimated  to  be  $349,300,  or  $0.91  per 
square  foot.  The  average  cost  per  ton  for  the  291,- 
300  tons  of  products  moved  through  these  facili- 
ties was  $1.20.  Off-premise  storage  was  required 
for  about  3,300  tons  of  products  at  a  cost  of  $4,700, 
or  $1.41  per  ton.  Details  of  rental  cost  and  off- 
premise  storage  by  commodity  are  shown  in  table  8. 

Handling  and  Interdealer  Transfer  Costs 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  handling  and  interdealer 
transfer  costs  include  the  costs  of  handling  and 
transporting  products  from  the  time  they  arrive  in 
the  city  until  they  leave  a  dealer's  facility.  These 
costs  include  a  minor  cost  for  cartage,  avoidable 
delay,  and  handling  equipment.  The  interdealer 
transfer  cost  is  the  cost  for  moving  products  from 
one  food  firm  to  another. 


Table  8.— Estimated  rental  costs  for  facilities  and  off-premise  storage  for  66  independent  food  firms, 

Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Rental  cost 


Type  of  food  firm 


Volume     Per  ton       Total 


Off-premise  storage  cost 

Total 
Volume     Per  ton     rental 
cost 


Total 


Tons 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 179,  258 

Meat  and  related  products 58,  989 

Groceries 33,  436 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 19,  578 

Total  or  average 291,  261 


Dollars  Dollars         Tons        Dollars     Dollars  Dollars 

.76  135,953 135,953 

1.92  113,047    2,889    1.25   3,620  116,667 

2.07   69,360 69,360 

1.58  30,970     414    2.54   1,050  32,020 


1.  20  349,  330    3,  303    1.  41   4,  670  354,  000 
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Cartage  cost  includes  the  cost  of  labor  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  products  and  transporting  them 
from  either  team  tracks  or  public  warehouses.  For 
some  firms,  inbound  trucks  are  subjected  to  avoid- 
able delay  because  of  traffic  congestion  at  certain 
hours.  Many  firms,  because  of  location,  are  not 
subjected  to  this  cost. 

Handling  labor  includes  labor  for  unloading 
trucks  and  railcars  at  dealers'  facilities,  handling 
products  within  the  facilities,  and  loading  prod- 
ucts for  delivery. 

Handling  equipment  cost  is  relatively  minor  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Most  firms  have  little  mechanical 
handling  equipment.  However,  several  firms  have 
elevators  that  add  considerably  to  equipment  cost. 

The  estimated  combined  cost  for  handling  and 
for  interdealer  transfers  of  the  291,300  tons  of 
direct  receipts  in  present  facilities  is  $1,290,300, 
or  $4.43  per  ton  (table  9) . 

Distribution   of  Products 

Costs  for  delivering  products  to  customers  was 
estimated  for  the  tonnage  food  firms  moved  with 
their  own  vehicles,  including  the  tonnage  sold  to 
other  food  firms  that  was  delivered  by  truck.  These 
costs  included  estimated  vehicle  cost  and  labor  cost 
for  drivers  and  helpers. 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  delivery  of  products 
was  $1,202,147,  or  an  average  of  $4.13  per  ton 
(table  10). 

Summary  of  Selected  Costs 

Selected  costs  for  this  analysis  were  estimated 
at  $2,846,425,  or  $9.77  per  ton  for  the  291,300  tons 
handled.  Table  11  gives  the  estimated  cost  and  per 
ton  cost  for  each  of  the  commodity  groups. 

Nonmeasurable   Costs 

Inconveniences  and  j:>oor  working  conditions 
caused  by  inadequate  facilities,  traffic  congestion 
causing  delay  in  unloading  or  loading  out,  and, 
in  some  cases,  substandard  sanitation,  add  to  the 
total  cost  of  handling  food  products.  Police  and 
fire  protection  are  also  examples  of  costs  that  can 
be  affected  by  the  kind  of  facilities  used  and  their 
location. 

Many  food  firms  are  now  operating  at  locations 
in  the  city  that  could  be  used  for  other  types  of 
business  activity  paying  higher  land  rentals.  Most 
food  firms  conduct  most  of  their  business  by  phone 
or  deal  with  buyers  interested  only  in  food  prod- 
ucts. Therefore,  location  downtown  or  on  a  heav- 
ily traveled  thoroughfare  is  not  necessary.  Relo- 
cation of  these  wholesalers  to  a  lower  cost  land 
area  would  release  potentially  high-income  prop- 
erty for  other  uses.  The  cost  of  this  potentially 
high-income  property  may  or  may  not  be  reflected 
in  present  rents. 


Table  9. — Combined  costs  for  handling  and  inter- 
dealer transfers,1  estimated  for  66  independent 
food  firms,  Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Type  of  food  firm 

Volume 

Costs  for  handling 
and  interdealer 
transfers 

Per  ton 

Total 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Meat  and  related  products- 
Groceries 
Dairy  products  and  eggs... 

Tons 
179,  258 
58,  989 
33,  436 
19,  578 

Dollars 
3.  21 
6.  89 

5.  58 

6.  25 

Dollars 
575,  212 
406,  236 
186,  469 
122,  361 

Total  or  average 

291,  261 

4.  43 

1,  290,  278 

1  The  interdealer-transfer  cost  is  the  cost  for  moving 
products  from  one  food  firm  to  another. 


Table  10. — Estimated  costs  of  delivering  products 
for  66  independent  food  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
1966 


Type  of  food  firm 

Volume 

Cost 

Per  ton 

Total 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Meat  and  related  products. 

Groceries. 

Dairy  products  and  eggs... 

Tons 
179,  258 
58,  989 
33,  436 
19,  578 

Dollars 
4.  06 
4  63 
3.42 
4  46 

Dollars 

727,  023 

273,  414 

114,  340 

87,  370 

Total  or  average 

291,  261 

4  13 

1,  202,  147 

Table  11. — Total  selected  costs1  estimated  for  66 
independent  food  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Type  of 
food  firms 


Cost 


Volume 


Per  ton        Total 


Fresh  fruits  and  Tons  Dollars  Dollars 

vegetables 719,258  8.02  1,438,188 

Meat  and  related 

products 58,989  13.50  796,317 

Groceries 33,436  11.07  370,169 

Dairy  products 

and  eggs 19,578  12.35  241,751 

Total  or  average... .  291,  261         9.  77     2,  846,  425 

1  Include  costs  for  rents  and  off-premise  storage,  handling 
and  interdealer  transfers,  and  distributing  products. 
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HOW  THE  MARKET  CAN  BE  IMPROVED 


Some  food  firms  expressed  satisfaction  with 
their  present  locations  and  facilities,  but  others 
were  not  satisfied  with  their  layout  or  the  crowded 
conditions  in  and  around  their  building. 

Many  food  firms  in  the  city  have  recognized 
the  expense  of  operating  in  inefficient  facilities 
and  have  moved  into  new  buildings  or  are  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  planning  or  constructing  new  facili- 
ties. These  firms  have  relocated  at  various  points 
throughout  the  city  or  area. 

In  order  that  all  Salt  Lake  City  food  firms  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  modern  methods  of  opera- 
tion, it  is  imperative  that  many  other  firms  move 
from  their  present  location.  Some  improvements 
can  be  made  in  present  facilities.  However,  many 
problems — crowded  streets,  lack  of  rail  connec- 
tions, low  ceiling  heights,  narrow  or  no  platforms, 
and  lack  of  room  for  expansion — cannot  be  elimi- 
nated where  many  of  the  firms  are  now  located. 

If  these  firms  relocate,  each  can  build  or  rent 
an  individual  facility  in  one  of  various  locations 
in.  the  Salt  Lake  area,  or  they  can  relocate  as  a 
group  in  one  market  area.  Locating  together  in 
one  market  area  offers  many  advantages.  Facili- 
ties could  be  built  at  a  lower  initial  cost.  Building 
facilities  together  could  mean  better  utilization 
of  land,  better  service  by  rail  and  truck  lines,  pos- 
sibly lower  rates  for  insurance,  and  more  attrac- 
tive financing. 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  to  present  facil- 
ity problems  is  to  build  new  facilities  of  the  design, 
type,  and  arrangement  required  to  meet  present 
needs  and  anticipated  future  needs.  The  locating 
as  a  group  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  plan. 

Kind  and  Amount  of  Facilities  Needed 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  this  study,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  facilities  be  planned  for  26  food 
firms,  25  of  which  are  included  in  this  study.6  Of 
these  26  firms,  21  handle  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  recommendation  also  includes  five  other 
food  firms  handling  various  types  of  products.  The 
firms  handling  products  other  than  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  be  referred  to  as  "other  food" 
firms  in  the  remainder  of  the  report. 

The  facilities  needed  by  these  firms  should  be 
met  by  the  following  : 

1.  Three  multiple-occupancy  buildings  housing 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  or  "other  food"  firms. 

2.  Three  single-occupancy  buildings,  two  housing 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  and  one  housing 
an  "other  food"  firm. 

3.  A  farmers'  market  in  a  shed-type  structure. 

4.  An  office  building  to  house  the  food  center's 
offices,  brokers'  offices,  a  restaurant,  and  other 
market-related  functions. 


6  Nineteen  of  these  firms  are  located  in  the  central  busi- 
ness district. 


5.  Railroad  house  tracks  behind  buildings. 

6.  Paved  streets  at  least  200  feet  wide  where  build- 
ings face  each  other.  Other  streets  at  least  50 
feet  wide  to  permit  a  smooth  two-way  traffic 
flow. 

7.  Space  for  expansion  of  facilities  as  additional 
room  is  needed  by  occupants. 

8.  Parking  for  approximately  500  vehicles  in  ad- 
dition to  the  loading  and  unloading  space  at  the 
platforms  of  buildings. 

9.  An  area  for  allied  industry. 

Actual  construction  should  be  based  on  the 
space  needed  by  responsible  tenants  who  will 
sign  firm  agreements  to  lease  the  facilities. 
Overbuilding  at  the  start  of  the  project  should 
be  avoided  so  that  there  will  be  no  unoccupied 
space. 

Multiple-  and  Single-Occupancy  Buildings 

Food  firms  would  occupy  two  types  of  build- 
ings. One  type  would  be  occupied  by  one  whole- 
saler requiring  a  large  amount  of  space.  The  other 
type  would  be  occupied  by  two  or  more  whole- 
salers requiring  a  smaller  amount  of  space.  These 
will  be  referred  to  as  single-occupancy  and 
multiple-occupancy  buildings  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  report. 

The  three  multiple-occupancy  buildings  recom- 
mended for  the  proposed  development  are  de- 
signed to  have  certain  basic  features.  Each  build- 
ing is  to  be  made  up  of  a  row  of  store  units  of  a 
standard  size  and  design.  Each  is  to  have  14-foot 
platforms  at  the  front  and  rear  enabling  firms  to 
use  modern  materials-handling  equipment.  The 
plan  provides  for  each  front  platform  to  be 
45  inches  above  the  pavement  for  loading  and  un- 
loading trucks.  Since  the  plan  provides  for  rail- 
road tracks  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  the  rear 
platform  should  be  55  inches  above  the  rails  to 
accommodate  refrigerated  railcars.  The  strip  be- 
tween the  rail  tracks  should  be  paved  so  that  the 
rear  platform  can  be  used  for  unloading  trucks 
when  the  track  area  is  not  occupied  by  railcars, 
and  so  that  the  area  can  be  more  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  mechanical  cleaning  equipment.  Verti- 
cal rubber  bumpers  should  be  provided  along  the 
top  edge  of  the  platforms  to  prevent  damage  from 
backing  trucks.  Steps  for  pedestrians  should  be 
set  into  the  front  platform  at  intervals  of  approxi- 
mately 100  feet.  Ladders  should  be  provided  along 
the  rear  platform  at  the  same  intervals.  The  en- 
closed area  of  a  standard  unit  in  the  muliple- 
occupancy  building  should  be  25  feet  wide  and  72 
feet  deep,  with  a  minimum  ceiling  height  of 
21  feet.  The  14-foot  platforms  at  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  unit  would  give  an  overall  depth  of 
100  feet.  A  14-foot-deep  mezzanine  over  the  front 
platform  may  be  used  for  either  office  or  storage 
area.  A  utility  tunnel  could  be  provided  under  the 
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rear  platform  to  house  refrigeration  equipment 
and  utility  lines  and  connections.  Each  unit  would 
have  1,800  square  feet  of  enclosed  first  floor  space, 
700  square  feet  of  platform  space,  and  350  square 
feet  of  space  over  the  front  platform.  Total  space 
for  each  standard  unit  would  be  2,850  square  feet 
(excluding  the  utility  tunnel) . 

Floors  in  the  standard  unit  should  be  concrete, 
with  a  nonskid  surface.  The  live  load  capacity  of 
the  floor  should  be  350  pounds  per  square  foot,  and 


the  main  floor  should  be  sloped  to  drains.  Electri- 
cal outlets  should  be  provided  where  needed. 

An  8-  by  8-foot  overhead  door  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  front  of  the  unit  and  a  door  for  pedes- 
trians beside  it.  An  8-  by  8-foot  sliding  door  should 
be  provided  at  the  rear  of  the  unit.  The  layout  of 
a  standard  unit  is  shown  in  figure  12. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  type  of  multiple- 
occupancy  building  recommended  is  the  flexible 
arrangement  of  its  interior  space.  A  firm  may 
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Figube  12. — Layout  of  a  standard  unit  in  a  multiple- occupancy  building  designed  for  food  firms. 
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occupy  one  or  more  standard  units,  according  to 
its  space  requirements.  To  maintain  flexibility,  the 
partitions  between  individual  operations  in  the 
building  should  be  temporary. 

The  three  single-occupancy  buildings  should  be 
of  a  size  and  design  that  will  fit  in  with  the  overall 
master  plan.  The  internal  design  and  layout  can 
be  tailored  to  the  occupants'  needs.  Ceiling  heights 
in  these  buildings  also  should  be  at  least  21  feet 
to  permit  the  use  of  modern  handling  methods. 

Certain  facility  requirements  vary  considerably 
among  food  firms  and  should  be  provided  by  the 
individual  firm.  Each  tenant  should  provide  his 
own  heating  equipment  and  design  his  offices  to  his 
particular  needs.  Refrigeration  requirements  de- 
pend upon  the  specific  commodity  handled  and  the 
nature  of  the  firm's  operation;  therefore,  refrig- 
eration should  be  planned  and  installed  by  the  in- 
dividual firm.  Equipment  and  other  installations 
provided  by  each  tenant  should  be  types  that 
would  not  restrict  the  flexibile  arrangement  of  the 
building's  interior. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  21  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  firms  be  provided  for  in  two  multiple- 
occupancy  and  two  single-occupancy  buildings. 
These  firms  would  need  20  standard  units  in  one 
multiple-occupancy  building  and  eight  units  in 
the  other.  Total  floor  space,  including  the  mezza- 
nines over  the  front  platforms,  would  be  79,800 
square  feet.  Two  "other  food"  firms  would  share 
the  multiple-occupancy  building  with  the  eight 
units  planned  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  han- 
dlers. The  two  single-occupancy  buildings  would 
contain  45,000  square  feet  of  space.  Space  pro- 
posed for  the  21  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  is  28,265 
square  feet  less  than  these  firms  occupied  in  1966. 
The  reduced  space  requirements  can  be  attributed 
to  the  more  efficient  use  that  can  be  made  of  space 
in  modern  single-level  facilities. 

The  five  "other  food"  firms  would  require  one 
single-occupancy  building,  three  units  in  the  mul- 
tiple-occupancy building  planned  for  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  firms,  and  a  multiple-occupancy 
building  with  4  units. 

Two  of  the  five  "other  food"  firms  would  oc- 
cupy the  three  units  in  the  multiple-occupancy 
building  planned  mainly  for  fresh  fruit  and  veg- 
etable firms.  Two  others  would  be  housed  in  the 
separate  multiple-occupancy  building.  These  two 
firms  handle  meat  and  meat  products  and  if  they 
are  to  meet  inspection  requirements,  they  cannot 
occupy  a  building  housing  other  types  of  food 
handlers.  The  master  plan  permits  considerable 
expansion  of  this  building  if  other  meat  whole- 
salers should  desire  to  locate  in  the  food  center  at 
a  later  date. 

The  one  single-occupancy  building  would  have 
25,000  square  feet  of  single-level  floor  space  and 
would  have  an  equal  area  for  expansion.  Total 
space  for  the  "other  food"  firms  would  be  44,950 
square  feet.  This  is  11,300  square  feet  more  space 
than  these  firms  occupied  in  1966. 


The  standard  units  for  the  two  firms  sharing 
the  multiple-occupancy  building  with  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  firms  would  have  the  same 
design  and  space  as  the  multiple-occupancy  build- 
ing previously  described.  The  standard  units  oc- 
cupied by  the  two  meat  firms  would  also  have  the 
same  overall  dimensions  but  could  be  modified  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  firm  and  to  satisfy 
Federal  and  State  inspection  requirements. 

The  Farmers'   Market  Shed 

A  shed  containing  space  for  40  individual  stalls 
should  be  provided  to  accommodate  farmers  desir- 
ing to  use  this  type  of  facility.  Approximately  60 
parking  spaces  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  part  of 
the  development  (they  can  be  used  by  others  when 
the  farmers'  market  is  not  in  operation). 

The  farmers'  market  shed  would  consist  of  a 
platform  45  inches  high,  200  feet  long,  and  30  feet 
wide.  The  shed  would  have  a  roof  18  feet  9  inches 
above  the  pavement  that  extends  6  feet  beyond  the 
platform.  Continuous  steps  22  inches  high  should 
extend  the  full  length  of  the  shed  on  both  sides. 
A  layout  of  the  shed  is  shown  in  figure  13. 

Stalls  in  the  shed  should  be  10  feet  wide  and  12 
feet  deep.  A  6-foot-wide  center  aisle  would  run 
the  length  of  the  shed.  (A  farmer  desiring  more 
space  could  rent  two  or  more  adjacent  stalls.) 
Main  entrances  and  exits  would  be  at  each  end  of 
the  shed. 

Office  Building 

It  is  recommended  that  a  single-level  office  build- 
ing be  constructed  to  house  various  market-related 
functions.  This  building  should  be  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  market. 

As  planned,  this  building  would  contain  ap- 
proximately 6,000  square  feet  of  space.  This  space 
would  include  880  square  feet  for  the  food  center 
offices,  2,080  square  feet  for  brokers  offices,  and 
1,880  square  feet  for  restaurant  and  other  service 
activity;  the  remaining  1,160  square  feet  would 
be  used  for  hallways,  restrooms,  and  storage. 

Fencing 

Fencing  may  be  provided  around  the  market  to 
aid  in  the  regulation  of  operating  hours  and  the 
protection  of  tenants'  property. 

Market  fencing  should  be  at  least  8  feet  high, 
topped  with  barbed  wire,  and  provided  with  gates 
at  suitable  locations.  Fencing  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  cost  data,  but  is  estimated  at  $3.50  per 
linear  foot. 

Acreage  Required  and  Arrangement 
of  the  Proposed  Facilities 

It  is  recommended  that  a  master  plan  for  the 
market  center  be  adopted  and  that  the  buildings 
be  arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  orderly 
future  development  of  the  remaining  area. 
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The  arrangement  of  buildings  will  depend  on 
the  shape  of  the  site  selected.  The  location  of  ac- 
cess streets  and  rail  tracks  also  influences  the  loca- 
tion of  buildings.  To  assure  efficient  operation  of 
the  food  center,  the  facilities  must  be  arranged 
for  maximum  coordination  of  functions.  Space  for 
expansion  should  be  provided  adjacent  to  each 
wholesale  building.  Buildings  of  similar  size  or 
shape  should  be  alined  to  avoid  wasted  space  and 
to  provide  for  standard  street  widths.  Streets 
should  permit  an  uncongested  flow  of  traffic 
through  the  food  center  and  should  be  wide 
enough  for  trucks  to  maneuver.  Good  access  from 
the  center  to  primary  highways  and  streets  is  im- 
portant. Parking  should  be  convenient,  but  should 
not  interfere  with  loading  and  unloading  opera- 
tions at  the  facilities. 

Approximately  28  acres  would  be  required  to 
provide  for  the  facilities  and  expansion  recom- 
mended. At  least  17  acres  should  also  be  provided 
for  allied  industry. 

Figure  14  illustrates  an  arrangement  of  facili- 
ties on  one  of  the  sites  that  will  be  discussed  later 
in  the  report.  This  arrangement  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  firms  that  may  become  ten- 
ants in  the  proposed  development. 

Selecting  a  Site 

Potential  sites  were  suggested  by  food  firms, 
railroads  serving  the  area,  and  others  interested  in 
modern  facilities  for  Salt  Lake  City  food  firms. 
The  suggested  locations  were  examined  and  each 
site  was  analyzed. 

Five  sites  are  shown  in  this  report.  All  are  on  or 
near  present  and  proposed  highways,  and  are  lo- 
cated on  or  near  rail  lines.  Land  prices  range  from 
$5,000  to  $15,000  per  acre,  according  to  location 
and  improvements.  Because  of  the  nature  of  land 
in  the  areas  where  all  sites  are  located,  piling  or 
surcharging  will  presumably  be  necessary  before 
buildings  can  be  constructed. 

The  problem  of  land  assembly  may  be  compli- 
cated when  business  dealings  must  include  a  num- 
ber of  separate  owners  of  small  parcels.  Therefore, 
if  possible,  the  total  acreage  needed  should  be  pur- 
chased from  a  single  owner  or  a  small  number  of 
owners  who  are  willing  to  sell. 

Sites  are  numbered  one  through  five  and  the 
order  given  does  not  indicate  a  preference  of  one 
site  over  another.  They  are  shown  in  figure  15. 

Site  No.   One 

Site  No.  one  is  located  just  west  of  Redwood 
Road  and  is  within  the  city  limits.  It  contains 
approximately  46  acres  in  two  tracts.  Additional 
acreage  would,  be  available  in  the  immediate  area. 
The  site  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
main  line.  One  tract  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Redwood  Road,  on  the  south  by  a  property  line, 


and  on  the  west  by  the  proposed  relocation  of 
Orange  Street.  The  other  tract  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  proposed  relocation  of  Orange  Street, 
on  the  south  by  Fifth  South  Street  and  on  the  west 
by  the  proposed  Interstate  Highway  215.  This  site 
is  approximately  214  miles  from  Temple  Square. 
Access  is  good  to  highways  leading  out  of  the  city 
and  to  streets  serving  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Since  the  site  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  two 
railroads,  no  problem  would  arise  in  obtaining  rail 
connections  to  the  proposed  development.  All  util- 
ities would  be  available  and  the  property  is  zoned 
for  commercial  and  light  industrial  use. 

Site  No.   Two 

Site  No.  two  is  located  approximately  21/3  miles 
west  of  the  city.  It  contains  470  acres  and  is  owned 
by  one  firm.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cali- 
fornia Avenue  extended,  on  the  east  by  a  property 
line,  on  the  south  by  Twenty-first  South  Street, 
and  on  the  west  by  Fifty-six  West  Street.  The  site 
is  approximately  Qy2  miles  from  Temple  Square. 
Access  to  highways  leading  out  of  the  city  and  to 
streets  serving  the  city  is  by  Twenty-first  South 
Street.  Rail  connections  could  be  brought  in  from 
main  line  railroad  tracks  just  to  the  north  of  the 
site.  All  utilities  except  sewers  are  available  and 
the  site  is  zoned  for  industrial  use. 

Site  No.   Three 

Site  No.  three  is  just  west  of  Redwood  Road  and 
within  the  city  limits.  Considerable  warehousing 
and  manufacturing  are  now  conducted  in  this 
area,  including  food  wholesaling  and  processing. 
The  site  has  approximately  290  acres.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Seventeenth  South 
Street,  on  the  east  by  Swaner  Road,  on  the  south 
by  Twenty-first  South  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
an  extension  of  Thirty-second  West  Street,  This 
site  is  about  4  miles  southwest  of  Temple  Square. 
Access  to  major  highways  and  streets  would  be  by 
Twenty-first  South  Street.  The  site  is  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  belt  route  that  will  be  constructed 
through  the  western  part  of  the  city.  Rail  access 
would  be  available  from  tracks  that  serve  busi- 
nesses just  north  and  east  of  the  site.  All  utilities 
would  be  available  and  the  area  is  zoned  for  in- 
dustrial use. 

Site  No.  Four 

Site  No.  four  is  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
city.  The  site  contains  124  acres  and  is  owned  by 
one  firm.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  Route 
249,  east,  and  south  by  property  lines  and  on  the 
west  by  Redwood  Road.  This  site  is  approximately 
31/2  miles  northwest  of  Temple  Square.  Access  to 
major  highways  and  street  is  by  Redwood  Road 
and  Interstate  15.  Major  rail  lines  are  available 
just  east  of  the  site  and  rail  access  would  be  no 
problem.  All  utilities  are  available  and  the  area 
is  zoned  for  industrial  use. 
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Figure  15. — Five  potential  sites  for  proposed  food  distribution  center  for  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Site  No.   Five 

Site  No.  five  is  north  of  the  city  and  just  south  of 
the  corporate  limits  of  north  Salt  Lake.  This  site 
contains  approximately  155  acres.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  rail  tracks,  on  the  south  by 
Cudahy  Lane,  and  on  the  west  by  Redwood  Road. 
It  is  about  5  miles  northwest  of  Temple  Square. 
The  access  to  highways  out  of  Salt  Lake  City  is 
by  Interstate  Highway  15,  which  is  just  east  of  the 
site,  and  access  to  the  city  is  by  Redwood  Road. 
Since  rail  tracks  bound  the  site  on  two  sides,  rail 
connections  would  be  no  problem.  All  utilities 
would  be  available  and  the  site  is  zoned  for  indus- 
trial use. 

Estimated  Investment  in  Land 
and  Facilities 

The  proposed  food  distribution  center  for  Salt 
Lake  City  would  involve  two  major  items  of  cost- 
land  and  facilities.  Cost  may  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  site  selected  and  the  type  of  con- 
struction. The  estimated  costs  are  for  facilities  pre- 
viously described  and  constructed  on  site  No.  one. 
These  costs  are  intended  as  guides  and  should  not 
be  substituted  for  estimates  by  local  contractors. 
The  total  investment  cost,  derived  in  this  section, 
is  used  to  estimate  the  cost  of  debt  service,  taxes 
and  insurance,  and  subsequent  rentals  required  for 
the  proposed  development. 

Land 

The  actual  cost  per  acre  of  any  of  the  sites  dis- 
cussed cannot  be  definitely  determined  until  an 
option  to  buy  is  signed.  In  the  estimate  of  total 
investment  cost  for  the  proposed  food  center,  a 
land  cost  of  $10,000  per  acre  was  used.  This  amount 
is  approximately  the  value  of  the  land  in  condi- 
tion for  construction  contained  in  tract  one  of  site 
No.  one. 

Facilities 

The  cost  of  facilities  is  estimated  from  construc- 
tion indices  for  Salt  Lake  City  dated  July  1967, 
and  from  recent  construction  costs  in  the  area. 

Building  cost  estimates  are  for  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  a  "light  mill"  type  of  construction. 

Paving  cost  estimates  have  been  prorated  among 
the  structures  to  ensure  a  fair  division  of  the  cost 
of  streets  and  parking.  Paving  costs  assume  7 
inches  of  gravel  or  crushed  rock  foundation,  4 
inches  of  macadam  base,  and  2  inches  of  aspbaltic 
concrete  surface. 

All  utility  connections  (including  electric  con- 
nections) are  underground.  Sewers  (sanitary  and 
storm)  are  prorated  among  the  structures  in  the 
same  way  as  streets  and  parking  areas.  Rail  tracks, 
switches,  and  floodlights  are  prorated  to  users. 


Included  in  costs  are  a  6-percent  architect's  fee, 
a  6V2 -percent  construction  loan,  and  a  10-percent 
contingency  fund. 

The  rate  for  the  construction  loan  (6l/£  per- 
cent) is  for  the  total  cost  of  the  loan  and  is  not 
an  interest  rate. 

Total  Investment  Cost 

The  estimated  costs  of  construction  and  land  for 
the  proposed  food  distribution  center  are  as 
follows : 

Buildings : 

35  units   in   3   multiple-occupancy   buildings 

with  2,850  sq.  ft.  per  unit   (including  the 

area  over  the  front  platform)    @  $24,125       Dollars 

per  unit 844,375 

Ramps  at  the  end  of  each  multiple-occupancy 

building  (access  to  utility  tunnel) 2,550 

3   single-occupancy   buildings,   70,000   sq.    ft. 

@  $9.65  per  sq.  ft 675,  500 

1  farmers'   shed,  6,000  sq.  ft.   @  $2.50  per 

sq.  ft 15,000 

1  office  building,  6,000  feet  @  $12  per  sq.  ft— _  72,  000 
Other  facilities : 

27  floodlights  @  $150 4,050 

Paving    ( blacktop    combination )  — 103,398 

yards  @  $3.50  per  sq.  yd 361,  893 

Sewers : 

4,390  feet  of  12-inch  sanitary,  @  $2.25  per 
linear  foot 9,  878 

4,891  feet  of  15-inch  storm,   @  $2.25  per 

linear  foot 17, 118 

Tracks  (house  tracks  and  associated  lead-in), 

4,462  feet  @  $10.50  per  linear  foot  and  375 

feet  @  $9.75 50,  507 

Switches  (railroad),  6  @  $3,500 21,000 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities—  2, 073,  871 

Associated  costs : 
Architect's   fee — 6    percent   of   construction 

cost   124,432 

Cost  of  construction  and  architect's  fee__  2, 198,  303 

Construction  loan — 6%  percent  of  construc- 
tion and  architect's  fee 142,  890 

Cost  of  construction — architect's  fee  and 
construction  loan 2,  341, 193 

Contingency  fund — 10  percent   of  construc- 
tion, architect's  fee,  and  construction  loan_      234, 119 

Total  cost  of  buildings,  other  facilities, 

and  associated  costs 2,575,312 

Cost  of  28  acres  of  land  @  $10,000  per 
acre 280,000 

Total  investment 2,  855,  312 

Ownership  and  Management 
of  New  Facilities 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  proposed 
food  distribution  center  could  be  financed.  Some 
of  the  more  common  means  are  (1)  private  cor- 
porations,   (2)    public  benefit  corporations,    (3) 
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direct  public  ownership,  (4)  farmer  cooperatives, 
or  (5)  a  combination.7 

Private   Corporation 

A  private  corporation  usually  is  organized  for 
profit,  but  it  may  be  operated  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. To  form  a  private  corporation,  the 
incorporators  usually  obtain  a  charter  from  the 
State.  This  charter  defines  the  power  of  the  cor- 
poration and  its  officers  and  directors.  It  also  speci- 
fies what  the  stockholders'  rights  shall  be  and  how 
they  shall  exercise  control. 

When  a  private  corporation  is  operated  for 
profit,  there  are  usually  no  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  voting  stock  to  any  individual  because  of  his 
occupation  or  profession  or  on  the  number  of 
shares  of  voting  stock  that  may  be  held  by  any  one 
individual.  Stockholders  normally  have  one  vote 
in  corporate  affairs  for  each  share  of  voting  stock 
held. 

A  major  advantage  of  a  private  corporation  is 
the  ability  of  the  board  of  directors  to  make  deci- 
sions quickly  and  without  the  delay  found  in  other 
types  of  organizations.  Quick  decisions  on  major 
policy  matters  sometimes  make  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  of  an  organization.  In 
addition,  when  the  period  of  amortization  expires, 
the  entire  investment  belongs  to  the  stockholders ; 
tenancy  changes  have  no  effect  upon  stock  owner- 
ship; and  transfer  of  stock  is  unrestricted.  The 
major  problem  of  corporate  ownership  is  that  a 
substantial  financial  equity  is  necessary. 

When  a  private  corporation  is  operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis,  the  sale  of  shares  of  voting  stock 
usually  is  restricted.  A  nonprofit  market  corpora- 
tion probably  would  restrict  the  sale  of  stock  to 
farmers,  truckers,  wholesalers,  and  others  directly 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  market  and 
would  base  the  amount  of  stock  sold  to  one  indi- 
vidual or  firm  on  the  amount  of  facilities  used.  In 
some  cases,  eligible  purchasers  of  voting  stock 
would  also  be  required  to  purchase  a  specified 
number  of  shares  of  nonvoting  stock.  Through 
these  restrictions  on  stock  sales,  the  number  of 
stockholders'  votes  and  the  voice  in  management 
exercised  by  any  one  shareholder  are  limited. 
Under  the  laws  in  some  States,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions are  referred  to  as  cooperative  corporations 
or  societies. 

Many  modern  markets  are  owned  and  operated 
by  private  corporations.  In  some  of  these  corpora- 
tions, the  principal  stockholders  are  food  whole- 
salers. In  others,  the  corporation  may  be  a  railroad 
company  or  some  other  company  primarily  orga- 
nized for  another  type  of  business. 


7  Tor  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  methods,  see 
Clowes,   Harry  G.,  Elliott,  W.   H.,  and  Crow,  W.   C. 

WHOLESALE  FOOD   MARKET  FACILITIES,   TYPES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

and  methods  of  financing.     U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Market.  Res. 
Rpt.  No.  160,  96  pp.,  illus.     1957. 


Public  Benefit  Corporation 

Public  authorities  created  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  construct  and  operate  market  facili- 
ties are  usually  organized  as  public  benefit 
corporations. 

A  public  benefit  corporation  is  a  nonprofit 
agency.  As  such,  rentals  and  other  charges  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  needed  to  pay  the  costs  of 
operation,  amortize  the  original  investment,  and 
maintain  a  limited  reserve  for  contingencies.  Since 
under  public  ownership  the  revenues  would  be  con- 
sidered public  funds,  the  reserve  fund  could  not  be 
paid  to  lessees  as  dividends.  However,  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  reserve  funds  might  be  appro- 
priated for  other  public  uses  while  bonds  remained 
outstanding,  unless  reserves  are  specifically  com- 
mitted to  redemption  of  bonds. 

Public  benefit  corporations  usually  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  which  can  be  useful  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  site.  Such  corporations  usu- 
ally finance  market  improvements  through  the  sale 
of  revenue  bonds.  This  type  of  financing  normally 
is  not  a  full  obligation  of  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision.  Since  these  revenue  bonds  may  be  tax 
exempt,  the  interest  cost  could  be  lower.  A  public 
agency,  such  as  a  market  authority,  is  more  likely 
than  private  ownership  to  provide  for  future  ex- 
pansion and  to  work  toward  a  complete  wholesale 
food  distribution  center.  A  market  authority  may 
or  may  not  be  required  to  pay  taxes  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located. 

Market  authorities  also  have  certain  limitations, 
especially  in  the  financing  and  management  of  the 
facilities.  They  may  find  it  difficult  to  raise  funds 
through  revenue  bonds  unless  considerable  equity 
funds  are  provided  in  some  way  or  the  bonds  are 
guaranteed  by  the  city,  county,  or  State.  Some 
State  or  city  governments  have  appropriated  part 
of  the  funds  needed  for  land  acquisition  and  orig- 
inal construction.  The  continuity  of  management 
may  depend  on  the  continuance  of  a  State  or 
municipal  government  administration  in  office.  As 
a  wbole,  market  authorities  do  not  have  as  com- 
plete freedom  of  operation  as  is  possible  under 
private  ownership. 

Direct   Public   Ownership 

Some  food  market  facilities  have  been  financed, 
constructed,  and  operated  by  States,  counties,  or 
municipalities.  Several  States  and  municipalities 
have  enabling  legislation  covering  the  improve- 
ment or  establishment  of  produce  markets. 

Direct  State  ownership  and  operation  usually 
can  be  differentiated  from  ownership  and  opera- 
tion by  a  State  market  authority  by  the  methods 
of  financing  used  and  the  delegations  of  authority 
made  by  the  State  legislature.  Although  a  number 
of  States  have  appropriated  funds  and  otherwise 
assisted  market  authorities  with  financial  prob- 
lems, they  do  not  usually  underwrite  the  total 
cost  of  a  market  constructed  by  an  authority,  nor 
have  the  States  always  assumed  responsibility  for 
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the  operation  of  these  markets.  Direct  State  owner- 
ship entails  a  market  facility  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  an  appropriation  of  State  funds.  If  the 
financing  is  not  accomplished  entirely  by  this 
method,  the  State  is  usually  obligated  for  the 
balance,  unless  this  balance  is  obtained  through 
grants  or  donations.  Also,  the  State  is  responsible 
for  maintenace  and  other  expenses  involved  in  the 
operation  of  a  State-owned  market. 

Municipal  ownership  of  a  wholesale  food  market 
is  comparable  in  many  of  its  basic  aspects  to  direct 
State  ownership.  Some  municipalities  are  author- 
ized in  their  charters  to  construct  and  operate  food 
markets.  Three  methods  are  usually  open  to  munic- 
ipalities for  financing  a  market  program:  (1) 
Issuance  of  municipal  bonds,  (2)  issuance  of  rev- 
enue warrants,  and  (3)  loans  from  public  corpora- 
tions. In  most  cities  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  such 
purposes  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electorate  voting  in  a  referendum.  States 
may  finance,  construct,  and  operate  wholesale  food- 
market  facilities  because  legislative  bodies  feel 
that  improved  facilities,  in  themselves,  will  serve 
the  public  interest.  Facilities  constructed  with 
municipal  or  county  funds  would  necessarily  be 
owned  by  the  county  or  municipality. 

Farmer  Cooperatives 

A  farmer  cooperative  operates  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  its  members  or  stockholders  as  producers 
or  patrons.  It  is  usually  incorporated,  owned,  and 
controlled  by  member  agricultural  producers.  The 
association  is  operated  on  a  cost  basis,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
any  other  authorized  deductions  for  expansion,  and 
a  necessary  reserve.  In  a  cooperative,  the  financial 
benefits  accrue  to  its  clients,  whereas  in  a  commer- 
cial enterprise  such  benefits  accrue  to  those  who 
have  invested  their  money  in  the  business  and  have 
bought  stock.  In  the  marketing  of  farm  and  food 
products  and  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  coopera- 
tives usually  own  and  operate  such  facilities  as 
they  deem  necessary. 

Agricultural  cooperatives,  which  comply  with 
rather  rigid  requirements,  are  accorded  special 
treatment  under  the  Federal  income  tax  laws.  In 
some  States,  farmer  cooperatives  are  exempt  from 
payment  of  State  income  tax;  however,  coopera- 
tives pay  property  taxes  and  other  taxes  paid  by 
businesses,  as  required  by  law. 

Combinations 

Food  distribution  centers  have  been  established 
by  combining  two  or  more  of  the  types  of  owner- 
ship and  operations  previously  described.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Philadelphia  a  food  distribution  center 
has  been  developed  by  a  nonprofit  corporation  on 
land  owned  and  put  in  condition  for  building  by 
the  city.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  privately  owned 
and  are  on  land  purchased  from  the  city. 


Methods  of  Financing 

It  would  be  possible  to  use  two  or  more  methods 
of  financing  new  food  distribution  facilities  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  entire  project  could  be  con- 
structed and  operated  by  a  single  group  or  agency, 
or  various  parts  could  be  constructed  and  operated 
by  different  groups  or  agencies.  For  example : 

1.  Food  wholesalers  could  form  a  corporation 
and  lease  or  purchase  land  and  build 
facilities. 

2.  The  city  or  State  could  purchase  the  land 
and  put  it  in  condition  to  build,  then  lease 
it  to  tenants. 

3.  The  city  or  State  could  build  the  multiple- 
occupancy  buildings  and  lease  them  to 
tenants;  however,  special  enabling  legisla- 
tion would  definitely  be  required. 

4.  The  farmers'  market  might  be  built  by  a 
cooperative  association. 

Revenue  Required  and  Source 
of  Revenue 

Revenue  required  for  amortization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  food  center  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  method  used  to  finance  the  project. 
Amortization  charges  could  be  considerably  lower 
if  the  development  were  made  by  a  local  govern- 
ment agency  or  authority.  A  corporation  with 
substantial  assets  could  expect  better  financing 
arrangements  than  one  with  limited  assets.  It  is 
not  feasible  in  this,  report  to  illustrate  all  possible 
means  of  financing. 

Persumably,  the  proposed  food  center  would  be 
constructed  by  a  private  corporation  and  facilities 
would  be  leased  to  the  occupants.  Such  assumptions 
are  not  intended  to  suggest  the  most  desirable 
arrangement,  nor  are  they  intended  to  exclude 
other  arrangements:  they  are  presented  so  that 
some  estimate  of  operating  expenses  may  be  in- 
cluded in  this  report. 

Financing  and  operating  cost  will  be  considered 
under  three  categories :  (1)  Management  and  up- 
keep, (2)  taxes  on  real  estate,  and  (3)  debt  service. 

Management  and   Upkeep 

Management  expenses  for  the  market  are  based 
on  reports  of  other  wholesale  food  centers  and  esti- 
mates of  such  costs  in  Salt  Lake  City.  These  costs 
include  the  essential  functions  that  must  be  carried 
on  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  food  center. 
Some  variance  from  these  specific  costs  would  be 
expected. 

The  costs  for  management  of  the  proposed  food 
distribution  center  include  the  salaries  of  the  man- 
ager and  his  staff,  auditing  and  legal  services,  office 
rental  allowance,  advertising  and  promotion.,  office 
supplies  and  equipment,  communications,  utilities, 
and  general  market  sanitation.  The  cost  of  man- 
agement is  estimated  to  be  $33,700  annually. 
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Costs  of  upkeep  consist  of  insurance  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Insurance  rates  were  obtained  from 
local  underwriters  and  are  based  on  the  type  of 
building  proposed  and  the  operations  that  it  would 
contain. 

Fire  and  extended  coverage  insurance,  computed 
at  $0.50  per  $100  of  insurance  per  year,  is  based 
on  80  percent  of  the  primary  facility  cost.  Liability 
insurance  covering  bodily  injury  and  property 
damage  for  the  proposed  food  center  would  be 
$0.46  per  100  square  foot  of  building,  with  a  limit 
of  $300,000  per  accident.  Total  cost  for  fire  and 
extended  coverage  and  liability  insiirance  would 
be  $7,220  per  year. 

Maintenance  costs  are  estimated  to  be  0.75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities 
and  would  be  approximately  $15,550  per  year. 

A  reserve  or  contingency  allowance  of  10  per- 
cent is  included  to  provide  for  any  increases  in 
these  costs.  This  reserve  would  amount  to  $5,650 
annually.  Annual  management  and  upkeep  cost 
for  the  proposed  food  distribution  center  is  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

Management :  Dollars 

Manager  and  staff 13,  500 

Auditing  and  legal  services 1,  500 

Office  rental  allowance 3,  500 

Advertising  and  promotion 1,  000 

Office  supplies  and  equipment 600 

Communications    600 

Utilities  4,000 

General  market  sanitation 9,000 

Total 33,700 

Upkeep : 

Insurance— fire,  extended  coverage,  and 

liability    7,220 

Maintenance  15,  550 

Total 22.770 

Contingency    5, 650 

Total   cost 62.120 

Real  Estate   Taxes 

Real  estate  taxes  are  given  for  the  estimated  cost 
of  land  and  facilities.  The  tax  rate  used  is  that  for 
the  year  1966,  when  the  total  property  tax  levy 
in  Salt  Lake  City  was  98.80  mills  per  $1  on  assessed 
value  of  property.8  To  provide  for  a  possible  in- 
crease in  the  tax  levy  or  assessed  value,  a  reserve 
of  10  percent  is  included.  The  annual  real  estate 
taxes  for  the  proposed  development,  with  the  10 
percent  reserve,  is  $62,060. 

Debt  Service 

Debt  service  is  the  item  that  makes  up  the 
greater  part,  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  proposed 
food  distribution  center.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  investment  that  might  be  borrowed  through  a 

8  Salt  Lake  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Utah 
Taxpayers  Association  (compilers),     metropolitan  salt 

LAKE  AND  UTAH  TAX  SURVEY.       5  pp.       (n.p.)       1966. 


mortgage  loan,  and  the  terms  of  the  loan,  would 
be  determined  by  the  availability  of  money  and 
interest  rates  at  the  time.  Facilities  of  the  type 
proposed  should  not  be  obsolete  in  less  than  25  to 
30  years  and  should  be  useful  for  a  much  longer 
time.  These  facilities  are  of  a  design  that  with 
minor  alterations  could  be  converted  for  use  by 
other  types  of  industries. 

With  private  financing  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment, funds  could  be  obtained  from  first  and  pos- 
sibly second  mortgage  bonds  and  equity  capital. 
The  first  mortgage  might  be  the  source  of  65  per- 
cent of  the  required  investment  and  20  to  25 
percent  might  be  acquired  from  a  second  mortgage. 
The  remaining  10  to  15  percent  would  have  to  he 
equity  capital. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written,  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  the  proportion  of  capital  to 
be  obtained  from  different  sources,  or  the  terms  of 
loans.  In  order  to  determine  an  annual  debt  serv- 
ice, certain  assumptions  were  made.  One  assump- 
tion was  that  65  percent  of  the  required  investment 
would  be  secured  through  a  first  mortgage  at  6  per- 
cent, 25  percent  through  a  second  mortgage  at  7 
percent,  and  10  percent  through  equity  capital  at 
8y2  percent.  The  average  interest  rate  would  be 
6y2  percent. 

Creditors  would  probably  demand  a  debt-service 
reserve.  The  reserve  might  be  10  percent  of  the 
annual  amortization  charge  and  could  be  discon- 
tinued when  a  full  year's  amortization  charge  is 
accumulated.  The  estimated  annual  income  for 
debt  service  would  be  $234,100.  The  amortization 
charges  assumes  a  &y2  percent  annual  interest  rate 
for  25  years,  or  $81.98  per  $1,000  of  investment. 
The  total  annual  income  required  for  debt  service 
and  the  10  percent  reserve  would  be  $257,490. 

Total  Annual  Revenue  Required 

The  amount  of  revenue  required  to  finance  and 
operate  the  proposed  food  distribution  center 
would  be  $381,670  per  year.  In  table  12,  these  costs 
are  prorated  among  the  firms  in  the  multiple- 
occupancy  buildings,  the  firms  in  the  single-occu- 
pancy buildings,  the  tenants  of  the  farmers'  mar- 
ket, and  the  tenants  of  the  office  building. 

In  these  computations  the  firm  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  food  center  is  expected  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  allied  industry  sections 
until  'these  are  rented  by  suitable  tenants.  Rents 
to  tenants  moving  into  these  areas  could  be  ad- 
justed to  compensate  for  the  expense  of  holding 
the  areas. 

Management  and  upkeep  costs  have  been  pro- 
rated or  allocated  to  the  different  buildings  based 
on  the  area  occupied  by  these  buildings.  Costs  of 
operation  for  individual  businesses  occupying 
these  facilities  are  not  included. 

Source   of  Revenue 

Presumably,  the  revenue  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  food  distribution  center  will 
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Table  12. — Estimated  annual  income  required  for  operation  of  the 
proposed  food  distribution  center  for  Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Building  group 


Manage- 
ment and 
upkeep 


Taxes 


Debt 
service 


Total 


Three  multiple-occupancy  buildings  Dollars 

(35  units) 32,  545 

Three  single-occupancy  buildings 24,  480 

Farmers'  shed . 1,  430 

Office  building 3,  665 

Total 62,  120 


Dollars 

32,  475 

24,  335 

1,480 

3,770 


Dollars 

134,  735 

100,  970 

6,  140 

15,  645 


Dollars 

199,  755 

149,  785 

9,050 

23,  080 


62,  060       257,  490  381,  670 


be  derived  from  facility  rentals.  This  includes 
rents  of  the  food  firms'  facilities,  the  farmers' 
market  shed,  and  the  office  building.  Minor  sources 
of  income  could  be  derived  from  such  sources  as 
public  telephones  and  vending  machines,  but  these 
are  not  included  in  the  computations. 

Annual  rents  for  firms  occupying  the  multiple- 
occupancy  buildings  would  have  to  be  $2  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space.  This  rent  includes  all 
first-floor  space  and  the  space  over  the  front  plat- 
form. Rents  for  the  single-occupancy  buildings 
are  calculated  at  $2.14  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space.  Rents  for  the  office  building  should  average 
approximately  $3.85  per  square  foot,  including  the 
space  occupied  by  the  food  distribution  center 
management.  The  total  revenue  required  from  the 
farmers'  market  shed  would  be  approximately 
$9,050  per  year. 

Benefits  and  Effects 
of  Improved  Facilities 

Firms  planned  for  in  the  proposed  food  distri- 
bution center  for  Salt  Lake  City  could  expect 
reductions  in  their  costs  of  operations  from  relocat- 
ing in  modern,  improved  facilities.  Three  areas 
of  selected  costs  have  been  analyzed  and  estimated 
saving  or  increase  have  been  noted.  The  three  areas 
are  (1)  handling,  (2)'  interdealer  transfers,  and 
(3)  rents.  Other  savings  and  benefits  would  result 
from  these  improvements,  but  no  estimates  of  them 
have  been  made  as  they  are  the  result  of  intangible 
factors. 

One  firm  classified  as  an  "other  food"  firm  in  the 
recommendation  was  not  included  in  the  survey. 
Present  cost  and  potential  saving  are  not  given  for 
this  firm. 

Handling 

Handling  is  the  area  with  the  greatest  potential 
for  saving  in  the  proposed  facilities.  The  recom- 
mended facilities  provide  for  handling  commodi- 
ties on  one  floor  of  buildings  adapted  to  the  use  of 
modern  handling  equipment,  with  platforms  of 
railcar  and  truck-bed  height. 

The    potential    savings    in    handling    can    be 


achieved  by  using  modern  materials-handling 
equipment  and  improving  methods  of  operation. 
Commodities  received  in  boxes  or  cartons  could  be 
stacked  on  pallets  in  railcars  or  trucks,  or  on  the 
loading  platform,  and  then  moved  to  storage  by 
forklift  trucks  or  pallet  transporters.  Products 
could  be  moved  in  a  similar  manner  to  display  areas 
or  to  the  platforms  for  shipping  out.  Small  firms 
might  not  be  able  to  utilize  highly  mechanized 
equipment  efficiently,  but  could  enjoy  considerable 
saving  by  using  pallets  and  pallet  jacks  and  by 
improving  methods  of  operation,  which  is  possible 
in  the  proposed  facilities. 

The  21  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  could 
save  an  estimated  $1.11  per  ton  and  the  four  "other 
food"'  firms  included  in  this  analysis  could  save 
$1.69  per  ton  in  handling  cost,  Theother  food  firm 
not  included  in  the  cost  analysis  should  have 
similar  reductions  in  its  handling  cost.  Total  esti- 
mated savings  in  handling  would  amount  to 
$180,900  annually.  (See  table  13  for  details.) 

Table  13. — Costs  of  handling  and  equipment  in 
present  and  proposed  facilities  for  25  food  firms,1 
Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Commodity  group 


Present    Proposed    Saving 
cost  cost 


Dollars 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables-.  421,  777 
Other  food  firms 77,722 


Dollars      Dollars 
261,  155     160,  622 
57,  430       20,  292 


Total 499,499     318,585     180,914 

1  These  costs  do  not  include  those  of  one  "other  food" 
firm  that  is  expected  to  move  to  the  new  facilities,  of 
farmers  renting  space  in  the  farmers'  shed,  or  of  tenants 
using  the  office  building. 

Interdealer  Transfers 

A  saving  in  the  interdealer  handling  could  be 
effected  because  of  the  concentration  of  food  firms. 
Most  firms  would  be  located  in  the  same  multiple- 
occupancy  building  or  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other.  In  a  multiple-occupancy  building, 
transfers  between  firms  could  be  made  on  the 
jointly  used  platform. 
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The  21  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  could  save 
an  estimated  $21,500  in  interdealer  transfer  cost. 

Rents 

Rents  would  increase  considerably  in  the  pro- 
posed facilities  when  compared  with  present  rents. 
Higher  rents  must  be  borne  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  made  possible  by  modern  facilities.  Rents 
for  the  21  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms  would  be 
$156,300  higher  per  year  and  for  the  four  "other 
food"  firms,  $15,130  higher  per  year.  Similar  in- 
crease in  rents  would  be  expected  for  the  other  food 
firm  not  included  in  the  analysis.  (See  table  14  for 
details.) 

Table  14. — Rents  in  present  and  proposed  facilities 
for  25  food  firms,1  Salt  Lake  City,  1966 


Commodity  group 


Present    Proposed       In- 
cost  cost         crease 


Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable         Dollars      Dollars     Dollars 

firms 99,600     255,900     156,300 

"Other  food"  firms 24,770       39,900       15,130 

Total 124,370    295,800     171,430 

1  These  costs  do  not  include  those  of  one  "other  food" 
firm  that  is  expected  to  move  to  the  new  facilities,  of 
farmers  renting  space  in  the  farmers'  shed,  or  of  tenants 
using  the  office  building. 

Summary  of  Savings 

Estimated  savings  for  the  food  firms  included 
in  the  plans  more  than  compensate  for  increases 
in  rentals.  Annual  savings  using  private  funds 
for  financing  and  operation  are  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $31,000  (table  15).  The  total  includes 
an  estimated  savings  of  $180,900  on  handling  and 
equipment  costs  and  $21,500  on  interdealer-trans- 
fer  costs.  Rentals  would  increase  approximately 
$171,400.  Distribution  costs  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  the  new  facilities  as  in  the  old ; 
therefore,  they  are  not  considered  in  this  section. 

Table  15. — Summary  of  reductions  i  in  estimated 
costs  in  proposed  food  facilities  for  25  food  firms,2 
Salt  Lake  City,  1966 

Handling 
Commodity  and  Inter-         Rents      Savings 

group  equip-         dealer 

ment 


Fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables 

Other  food  firms  - 

Dollars 
-160,622 
-20,  292 

Dollars 
-21,  500 
0 

Dollars 

156,  300 

15,  130 

Dollars 
-25,822 
-5,  142 

Total 

-180,914 

-21,500 

171,  430 

-30,964 

1  Minus  sign  (  — )  indicates  reduction  in  costs. 

2  These  costs  do  not  include  those  of  one  "other  food" 
firm  that  is  expected  to  move  to  the  new  facilities,  of  farm- 
ers renting  space  in  the  farmers'  shed,  or  of  tenants  using 
the  office  building. 


Other  Benefits 

All  of  the  savings  and  benefits  that  could  result 
from  the  development  and  operation  of  a  new  food 
distribution  center  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 
These  benefits  would  affect  not  only  the  food  firms 
and  other  tenants  of  the  center,  but  also  producers, 
buyers,  market  employees,  transportation  agencies, 
consumers,  the  city,  and  other  municipalities  in 
the  area. 

In  the  new  facilities,  selling  hours  could  be  reg- 
ulated, thus  reducing  operating  costs.  Then,  a 
larger  market  area  could  possibly  be  served  from 
a  strategically  located  food  distribution  center. 

Producers  could  expect  increased  returns  from 
improvements  in  the  operation  of  the  various  price- 
making  and  price-reflecting  forces  in  the  market. 
Eliminating  many  inefficient  features  of  the  pres- 
ent market  would  tend  to  cause  some  of  the  saving 
to  be  passed  back  to  the  producer  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices. 

Market  employees  should  show  improved  morale 
and  efficiency  as  a  result  of  the  improved  working 
conditions.  Less  strenuous  labor  would  be  required 
in  facilities  designed  for  the  proper  handling 
equipment.  Further  inventory  control  should  be 
simplified  in  a  one-level  facility.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  labor  productivity  would  probably  increase, 
resulting  in  increased  earnings  per  hour.  Improved 
parking  facilities  would  also  serve  workers  in  the 
market.  The  completion  of  a  food  distribution  cen- 
ter could  improve  the  general  environment  in 
which  employees  work. 

The  grouping  of  food  firms  by  commodities  in 
multiple-occupancy  buildings,  the  wide  streets,  and 
the  adequate  parking  areas  should  enable  market 
shoppers  to  patronize  various  commodity  sections 
with  greater  ease  and  in  less  time.  Reducing  time 
required  for  marketing  should  reduce  purchasing 
costs  to  buyers. 

Transportation  agencies  could  serve  the  market 
better  in  the  proposed  facilities.  The  lack  of  rail 
service  at  many  present  facilities  may  put  the  rail- 
roads at  a  disadvantage.  Also,  truckers  hauling 
products  to  and  from  the  new  market  would  benefit 
by  being  able  to  unload  or  load  directly  at  facilities 
without  the  delays  caused  by  traffic  congestion  and 
inadequate  parking. 

Redevelopment  programs  of  the  city  would 
benefit  by  being  able  to  provide  an  area  for  dis- 
placed food  dealers  or  allied  industry  to  relocate.  It 
would  be  possible  to  control  traffic  better  in  new 
facilities  and  to  enforce  fire,  health,  and  sanitary 
codes. 

The  relocation  of  many  of  the  food  firms  would 
permit  the  areas  they  now  occupy  to  be  used  for 
other  types  of  business  activity.  These  areas  are 
particularly  desirable  locations  for  many  types  of 
retail  outlets,  office  and  other  types  of  commercial 
buildings,  and  for  certain  types  of  service 
businesses. 

Consumers  would  benefit  by  the  development  of 
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the  food  distribution  center  because  they  could  Through  the  new  market,  Salt  Lake  City  food 

expect  to  receive  food  products  in  better  condition.  firms  faced  with  the  possible  necessity  of  relocat- 

One  of  the  most  important  benefits  to  be  derived  ing  should  be  able  to  enjoy  modern,  efficient  f  acili- 

from  a  new  market  is  its  potential  for  keeping  ties  with  the  least  possible  increase  in  rental  costs, 

many  firms  from  being  forced  out  of  business  or  This  project  could  also  provide  a  desirable  loca- 

forced  to  locate  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  tion  for  firms  in  allied  industries. 
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